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further information and details of all 
projects contactMusicworkson071 
7376103. 


The London Jazz Composers 
Orchestra premiereflortra/tsanew 
work by director/bass player Barry 
Guy at London's QEH on 4 March. 
Theworkhas 17 movements to 
highlight the talents of each member 
of the orchestra, including Henry 
Lowther, Paul Rutherford, Evan 
Parker and Howard Riley. The 
Contemporary Music NetworkTour 


stopping off in Southampton, Leeds, 
Manchester, Birmingham, Bath and 
Bracknell. Forfurther details call the 
CMNon071 3330100orsee local 


Federation on 2 March. Tickets 
£6/£5concs.Tel:9166000. 

■ Seventh Heaven - this year's 
London Lesbian&Gay Film 
Festival- seesUSmusic critic Barry 
Walterstone of the writers who first 
laid down the law on disc) romping 
through the world of pop promos in 
his Fabulous World ofQueerPop 
Video, while US curator Jenni Olson 
Introduces a delighfully camp brew of 
American pop culture In a mixture of 
Hollywood trailers, educational film 
excerpts and clips in Camp For Boys 
andCIris. Torecieveacopyofthe 
programme booklet call the hotline 
on0719282695. 

■ Assembly Direct, Scotland's 


Sound Check —strangely, not a 

■ The Something Else team are magazine section crammed full of 

bringing Irish rap group Mantman to sumptuous record reviews, but 

London'sJazzCafetoheadlinea ratheraseriesofconcertsfocusingon 

benefitconcertfortheWomen’sAid composed music.ThefirstSound 


anedfex's 

idea 

Richard Wagner chose to make a thing of tfie distinction be¬ 
tween 'serious’ and "trivial” opera. By 'trivial' he meant operas 
by other people, of course—but he had unleashed a package of 
ideas, about writing, staging, and how the universe ought to be 
run, that for a while put this least plausible of forms right up by 
the symphony in the art-music heirarchy. 

Even then, popularity was part of the problem. Opera had to 
be rescued from the body of its fans, whose,demands and ex¬ 
pectations kept it at the level of shallow fun—pageantry, absurd 
stories, showstopping tunes, personality cults attaching them¬ 
selves to the big name singers of the day. Andjso on. 

It wasn't that Wagner didn't court popularity, and it wasn't that 
he didn't in large measure achieve it during his lifetime. The point 
was, he realised the extent of reeducation a wider musical public 
would have willingly to undergo, to make hits of his works. The 
fact that he achieved it stands high among cultural coups (you 

ence). It asks the audience to sacrifice easy pleasures (the seats 
at Bayreuth do not get more comfortable as the years pass) and 
speedy returns (the Ring gets no shorter) for a sense of spiritual 
quest and higher attainment. Of course, you can always hip a 
small sector of your listeners to these kinds of ideals — just tell 
them they're bucking the trend, and they’ll flikte 

Since Wagner, the notion of Trivial Music has entered musicol¬ 
ogy - notably in the work of Carl Dahlhaus (pupil of Adorno, who 
was Berg’s pupil, who was Schonberg’s, who was—spiritually, at 
least—Wagner's), who wrote an entertaining section on it in his 
masterful 19th Century Music. It runs to parlour songs, mass 
produced sheet piano-music, the extensive hackwork detritus 
ofaculture. 

The problem today with such a category is tiiat there is quite lit¬ 
erally no area in music which hasn't at one time or another been 
invaded and — potentially — uplifted by musicians, writers, 
thinkers and audiences of serious intent, at the very least disco, 
heavy metal, easy listening, the soundtracks for TV commercials 
(Michael Nyman's Milton Keynes ad). Success in seriousness of 
intent isn't what counts — the fact of the intent transforms de¬ 
mands and expectations. And all that's necessary for the intent 
to arrive, it seems, is a vague sense that thearea in question is 
unrespectable, unfashionable, shallow... and critically unsullied. 

This month, with features on operas about terrortsts, Black 
Metal, demand and expectation in popular music, and the cur¬ 
rent ubiquity of EI-HajJ Malik El-Shabazz ([which would have 
seemed astounding even five years ago), as well as our ICA 
event (details on page 12), we explore sortie of the questions 
raised by the ideas of popularity and seriousness. Mark Sinker 










sounding 




poet Bob Cobbing and guitarist 
Hugh Metcalfe - begin their UK tour 
on Saturday 6 March at These 
Records, 387 Wandsworth Road, 
London SW8. Frequently 



third or fourth person such as Lol 
Coxhill or Jennifer Pike, Birdyakare 
theduo with a difference! Call 071 
226 2657 for furthertour details. 

■ A free exhibition of jazz illustrations 
from Mai Dean and Tony Phillips 

opens at the Bluecoat Arts Cente in 
Liverpool on 12 March. A one-off 
performance from Mervyn Afrika 
Pete Brown and Dick Heckstall 
Smith will markthe occasion. Tickets 
for the performance £6/4concsfrom 
051 7089050. 

■ Steve Buckley, Chris Batchelor, 
Wayne Batchelor and Steve Noble 
make up The Buckley Batchelor 
Quartet, combiningfree jazz 

Steve and Chris have graced a 


years including Taxi Pata Pata, Loose 
Tubes and Orchestra Rafiki and this 
time with assistance from The Arts 
Council they take their own group on 
atouroftheUKandEire. Details call 
0712526211. 

■ A widely varied selection of shows 

includes Mica Paris (1); Carmel 
(3/4) D-Influence (12/13); David 
Jean Baptiste (14); Django 
Bates's Human Chain (15); Dexter 
Wansel (19/20) and The Rebirth 
Brass Band (29/30). Details & 
tickets:071 9166000. 


■ A spring mini-season atthe Queen 


written for film—from both ends of 
the 20th century—performed 
alongside the original films, together 

cabaret music from Berlin, Paris and 
Harlem, most of which has been 
recently rediscovered. The season 
includes the U K premiere of a 7 5 
minute score for Hitchcock’s 
Blackmail by Jonathan Lloyd and a 
performance of Mike Westbrook's 
score for Dupont's Moulin Rouge.. 
Details of the season, which runs 


from 18-21 March, can be obtained 
from the QEH on 071 9288820. 


■ The Fabulous Bowie Brothers - 

that's Lester and David, together at 

chameleon's latest project, a new 
album with a dramatically different 
approach (itsays here). Produced by 



■ Prolific composer and musician 
Django Bates takes his Human 
Chain around the country this month 
visiting London's J azz Cafe (15); 
Liverpool's Bluecoat Arts (24) and 
Manchester’s Band On The Wall (25). 
Fordetailsof other stops on the UK 
tour call 071 8298435. 

■ Curry and jazz - the perfect 
combination. Not convinced? Well, 
check out New Directions From 
London at the The Curry Jazz Club, 
The Viceroy Restaurant, 175A 
Edgware Road, London W2. This 
month see The Soul Immigrants (5); 
The Runners (12); David Jean 
Baptiste (19); Anita Carmichael (20); 
Mano Ventura (26). Admission is £5 
—and the price includes a free curry!! 
Tel 071 2621663 for credit card 
reservations. 

■ Living Colour, premiere 
purveyors of U S Black Metal (see 
interview, page 46) tour the UK this 
month: dates include Leeds 
University(26); Manchester 
Academy (27); Glasgow Barrowlands 
(28); Newcastle Mayfair (29); 
Cambridge Corn Exchange (31). 

■ Mohobelo—a celebration of 
South African jazz, poetry and 
acappella singing takes place at St 
Martin-in-the-fields, London WC2 on 
12 March. Tickets £7/£5 concsfrom 
the Crypt Bookshop on 071 930 
0089. 

■ Whyman, Fairdough and 
Warren, Britain’s only clarinet led 
acoustic trio, present a unique blend 
of jazz and contemporary music at 















Leicester’s Phoenix Arts Centre on 
Saturday27Februaryat8pm. 
Details on0533555 627. 


■Trumpeter/flugelhornist Clark 
Terry Is to be honoured in 
Cambridge-thafs Cambridge 
Massachussetts. The Office forthe 
Arts at Harvard and Raddiffein 
cooperation with the Harvard Jazz 
Bandwill bring MrTerrytothe 
university on 3-6 March fora 


roots music from around the world to 
JazzFM(102.2)inanewWorld 
Music slot on Sundaysfrom6-7pm. 

■ Apologies to the Big Cat himself, 
Richard Cook, whose 8pm slot on 
GLR is of course an essential part of 
any radio listings section and was 
bizarrely omitted from our section 
last month. For'the most Catholic 
representation of new jazz releases" 
(getouttaherel—Ed], tune into GLR 
94.9 FM, Saturdays 8- 10pm. 


masterdasses.Tel:0101 (code) 
495-8676. 


RADIO/TV 


■ Saturday evenings (11 pm) on 
Radio 3 brings Don Pullenand 
Jimmy Giuffre into your living room 
on!3and27March respectively. 
Alternating with the live concerts, 
Brian Horton's Impressions offers 
the usual mix of reviews and news 
plus a recording of the Jon Lloyd QL 

■ World Music presenter Ian 
Anderson brings contemporary 


career. Described as'afast-moving 
mixture of muse and chat featuring 

musicscene", theserieskicksoffwith 
British pianist the (justifiably) 
ubiquitous Joanna MacGregor and 

French keyboardist Cynthia Millar in 
the hotspot. Otherguestsinthe 


The Brodsky Quartet, John Harle 
and Lesley Garrett. See press for 

futher details. 
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More than just the Slovene name for Laibach, Ljubljana Is the 
capital of the Republic of Slovenia—the one that got away from 
Yugolsavia relatively unharmed. But relativity theories don’t 
mean shit to surviving relatives of the few who fell in Slovenia's 
independence struggle. For the most part, there's few surviving 
clues to the city's former allegiances with communist Yu¬ 
goslavia. In appearance, it seems most like the pleasant, sleepy 
Austro-Hungarian backwater town it used to be. Only the ex¬ 
cessive youth of its population prevents it becoming something 
so stultifying. 

If the downside of a young population is the copycat grafitti that 
scars the city’s clammy prettiness, the upside is its saturation in 
music Tune to Radio Student and occasionally Radio Slovenia, 
and you're assailed by a seemingly unending diet of hardcore 
and its speed, death and glam metal variants. External speakers 
fronting arcade record stores discourage even the most com¬ 
mitted flaneurs from malingering. Music penetrates even the old 
town quarter, where outside speakers, left over from an Orwell- 
like dystopian fantasy, seep sappy carols into the gloomy De¬ 
cember mists. No escape from or through music here. Yet being 
steeped in so much music is no more oppressive than having to 
breathe the same air as everyone else. And of course, the real 
action is elsewhere, away from the streets. 

The ever expanding influence of Techno is scarcely evident in 
the squalls of postpunk noise characterising both Ljubljana's live 
scene and the city’s airwaves. It has hardly yet entered clubs like 
K4, in the student centre (SKUC), where you'd believe that 
Slovens were bom with guitars in their moufhs. But, if the state- 
funded initiative Slovene Independent Rock Pool (SLOIRP) 
continues to propagandize Techno’s practitioners with as much 
enthusiasm as it did at the Berlin Independence Days (BID) mu¬ 
sic fair last winter, Ljubljana could very soon lock itself into the in¬ 
ternational Techno grid, joining Berlin, Frankfurt, Brussels and 
Stoke. For certain, the Techno cuts from the likes of Anna Lies, 
Beithron, Random Logic and Godgarden stand above most of 
the other tracks on the sampler album which SLOIRP produced 
for BID—despite strong opposition from mutant hardcore rock 
groups like the savage Strelnikoff. 

On the face of it, it's difficult to imagine this most brutal of late 
20th century city musics taking root in an alpine republic with 
hardly a late 20th century city to its name. But that's to reckon 
without the fresh new Autobahnen which physically and spiritu¬ 
ally link Ljubljana, via Laibach, with Kraftwerk, whose early cos¬ 
mic musings CKomentenmelodie", "Morgenspaziergang" from 
Autobahn) mother the lovely soft Techno of April Nine and the 
aforementioned Anna Lies and Random Logic. Going com¬ 
pletely against type — and here’s the source of its future origi¬ 
nality, so long as it doesn't buckle under the international Ardko- 
re knuckle—Slovene Techno unashamedly assumes a non-ur- 
ban topography. (SLOIRP, Kemikova, 61000Ljubljana, Slovenia. 
Slovene Techno contact Primoz Pecovnik, c/o Agenda DALLAS, 

© Biba Kopf, The Hidden Reverse 
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READERSHIP SURVEY 1993 

Maximum Fun For All The Funkin’ Family 


WIRE 




We want to know who you are, where you are, when, why and just exactly 
what it is you want from the world’s most provocative music monthly. And to 
prove we don’t take such precious information for granted, we want to reward 
you for your efforts. Just fill in the form inserted in this issue and you could win: 



1 st Prize First form out of the hat wins 


20 CD’s From The Venture, 

1 t 'll ■ 1 

Realworld, Earthworks, and 

‘fe' 

E’G labels 


+ a bottle of Cockspur Rum 

• 

+ a Mellow Groove t-shirt, in 

■■■■■ 

100% heavyweight cotton, 


with a funky jazz - based 

•t - 

design front and back 


2nd Prize The next 11 win a copy of 

Hi 

The Virgin Directory of 




+ a bottle of Cockspur Rum 
+ a Mellow Groove t-shirt 
3rd Prize The next 38 win a copy of 
The Virgin Directory of 
World Music’ 


Cockspur is the smooth tasting spirit of 
Barbados - a golden mellow rum that’s been 
aged in oak casks for two long years. Drink it 
neat with ice, or combine with your favourite 
mixer - there are no rules! 
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(1936-1992) 


“Jazz is the nobility of the race put into sound; it is the 
sensuousness of romance in our dialect; it is the 
picture of a people in all their glory.' — Wynton Marsalis 


On 24 November 1992, June Tyson, the diva, violinist choreographer, 
dancer and vocalist with Sun Ra's Intergalactic Arkestra, passed away—in 
Arkestra parlance, "left the planet, for Space.’ In one of his better-known 
songs (released more than a decade ago on the Blue Thumb label), Sunny 
had told us, "Space is THE place" for those that Earth rejects. June was 
chanting alongside him. 

Sun Ra's unique brand of jazz, made up of fierce, melodic percussion, 
electro-psychedelic keyboards and heavy brass sounds fused with bebop 
rhythms, set him and his band apart from every other musical combo, past 
or present, jazz or otherwise. Cast in a philosophical language which es¬ 
chews those the bandleader terms "block" people (those who inhibit the 
achievements of the humane), his central theme—and thus June's also— 
became, in Sunny's words: ‘Astro Black Mythology!Astro Timeless Immor¬ 
tality! Astro thought in mystic sounds!Astro Blade of Outta SpacelAstro 
Natural, Chocolate-DarklAstroreachbeyondthestarsIHowtoendthis, end 
this messlAstro Black, CosmoEarthITheUniverseisinmyvoicelTheUniverse 
be through thissongIThoseofearth, andother worlds, listen while you have 
the chancelRnd your place among the starsIGet in tune with other 
worldsIWith a multiplicity, harmony equational, melody for eyes aren't 
beamsIAstroBlackand Cosmo Dark...' (from Immeasurable Equations, an 
anthology of Sun Ra’s poems) 

I met June Tyson in London 12 years ago, and we remained friends. A 
supremely intelligent woman, she was the Arkestra’s leading vocalist and 
dancer for 28 years. Born on 5 February in Albermarle, North Carolina 
(but spreading her wings/limbs to every point of the globe with the 



Arkestra), she will be remembered for many things — in particular her su¬ 
perior sense of rhythm and feel for jazz as a superlative art form, her always 
resplendent, carefully chosen stage costumes, her tail sinuous body, and 
her SMILE. Her dance movements resonated over continents and cul¬ 
tures: onstage she was a celebrant rejoicing in her audience. Orange 
Pekoe. Magnificant in her ochres, purples and aquamarines she gave buffs 
and rookies alike a hyaline feeling of epiphany and joy. In 1986, she picked 
up the violin for the first time — a late starter! — and "mistressed" the in¬ 
strument to the point where I saw her very ably accompany the band at an 
open-air concert in the Free Plaza in Washington DC, September 1990. 

At the Unity Funeral Chapel, New York, on Tuesday 1 December, she 
was described as ’the first female vocalist to sing of the future in outta 
space." Sunny, not in the best of health himself, was unable to attend, but 
there were other musical and vocal tributes. Leon Thomas, legendary jazz 
vocalist (and singer of such classics as "The Creator Has A Masterplan"), 
was there to sing John Coltrane's ‘After The Rain" (and I wish I'd been there 
to hear it — "After The Rain" with words!). Two granddaughters, one just 
seven years old, together sang "Goin' Down Yonder To See My Lord" (first 
recorded by the Edwin Hawkins Singers). 

‘Mystic' is the only suitable word to describe that smile of hers, which all 
noticed and many commented on. She felt the need to smile with her audi¬ 
ences more than she did with her 'Sun' — he is never less than smile itself. 
Smile, mouth, voice. Look, eyes, stare. All emitted a people’s princess’s 
warmth, care and appreciation. June sang of Saturns and Space. She will 
be honourable company when you and I get there. KEREEN KARIM 
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The question is — Good Music in a Cruel World, how to 
find it, keep it and help it thrive? Which exotic species 
are easy to breed? What are the optimum temperatures 
for the various species, and are there ways to 
compromise on this? What shouldn't be housed 
alongside what? Where can you get suitable foodstuffs? 
As a first step to finding some answers. The Wire, in 
association with TAG premium lager, is proud to 
inaugurate a three-day event — we hope the first of 
many — of talks, films, videos, live shows and generally 
provocative ambience at the ICA, over the weekend of 
5-7 March. 


In particular, in keeping with the theme of the March 
issue, we will be exploring such urgent worries for the 
90s as: Can serious music ever be popular? What’s the 
use of taking popular music seriously? Does music need 
stars? And what does the immediate future hold? 



All we ask is that you 
drop by and join in! It's 
going to be a blast! 

LIVE SHOWS: 

(All on Saturday 6 March). 

■ IN THE AFTERNOON, both 
acclaimed jazz vibraphonist 

Orphy Robinson and innovative 
young New Music outfit The 
Balanescu Quartet Robinson's 
trio is completed by Joe 
Bashorun on keyboards and 
Dudley Phillips on drums. 
Alexander Balanescu’s team will 
be giving the British premiere of 
his new work for the Quartet 


entitled Luminitza (which means Light in Rumanian). 


(3.00, £7/£5 cones) 

■ IN THE EARLY EVENING, young UK keyboard maestro Jason 

Rebello mixes up jazz, funk, Latin and street soul with his new electric 
group — who are Tony Remy on guitar, Mike Mondesir on bass, 
Darren Abrahams on drums, and (Jason's exciting new find!) singer 
Marianne Jean-Baptiste. Rebello's second release, The Journey, is 
out now on Novus/BMG. (£7.00, £7/£5 cones) 

■ LATER ON, at Dorado, the club label currently at the forefront of 
the UK soul underground, takes control of the stage, to present three of 
its hot hew acts: jazzrap group D-Note, Mississippi soul diva Jhelisa 



some. Techno is an 
garde form that will shape® 
music for decades. For others, it’s the unending thump of a mass- 
marketed trend valued by few beyond the usual suspects, drug-addled 
adolescents and so on. The discussion will consider how Techno will be 
heard in ten years time: as a significant innovation of fin-de-siecle music, 
or just a passing fad? Taking part are Derrick May, widely regarded as 
the Detroit-based inventor of Techno, producer Frazer Clarke of The 
Grid and Matthew Collin, editor of i-D. Music theorist Georgie Born 
chairs. (Friday 5 March 7.00) 


■ FUSION PROMISCUITY: IS ALL THIS CROSS-FERTILISATION 
GOOD FOR US? Suddenly everyone’s ignoring labels and sleeping wth 
the enemy. Music has never known such relentless cross-pollination, 
collaboration and international mixage. Is this plundering of other 
traditions is the path towards new and better music, or proof of the 
mainstream's depletion. Taking part are Dancefloor Mixmasters 
Coldcut Alexander Balanescu Richard Cook, author, DJ, and head 
of Polygram Jazz, Hugh Davis, composer, performer and researcher 
specialising in unconventional musical instruments and Mark Sinker, 
editor of The Wire (Saturday 6 March 1.00) 












the revolutionary jazz of the 40s. Taking part are David Toop, author 
of The Rap Attack (Serpents Tail), Jaial Nuruddin of The Last Poets, 
MC Mell’o and Tony Harlow of Blue Note records. 

(Sunday 7 March 4.00) 

■ TALKS: £4.50 a day (prices include day membership of the ICA) 


FILMS/VIDEOS: Wild Sounds On The Wire 


A celebration of the wild, the weird and the wonderful: jazz, rock, 
HipHop, and on out beyond the edges of the sensible universe. Films 
and other footage of, on, or by music stars, central, significant or 
avowedly strange. 


■METAL MADNESS: 1/2 Mensch, Sogo Ishii's remarkable 48-minute 
film of the groundbreaking Berlin metal-beaters Einstiirzende 
Neubauten in full flight, made in 1986, is paired with Shinya 
Tsukamoto's1989 cult classic Tetsuo I: Iron Man, a 67-minute 
industrial-strength animated nightmare, with music by Chu Ishikawa. 

(Tuesday 2 March 6.30) 
■ LIVING LEGENDS OF HIPHOP: recorded live on video in the early 
80s, at New York's performance space The Kitchen, this rare 
documentary footage of the roots of rap and HipHop culture captures 
Fab Five Freddy with Rock Steady Crew and bebop drum-legend 
Max Roach with Funky Four plus One. A fascinating look back into a 
funny, funky time when the creative future of this music — still known 
as Electro! — was very much in doubt: these are the pioneers whose 



soprano saxophonist and free improvisor Steve Lacy {The Wire is 
actually named for one of his cuts, if you ever wondered!) — this bill 
pairs Robert Mugge's Sun Ra: A Joyful Noise (1980 60 mins) with Peter 
Bull’s Steve Lacy: Lift The Bandstand (1985 50 mins): two heroes of 
modern music in magisterial performance mode. 

(Wednesday 3 March 8.30) 
■ SPECIAL FREE SCREENING!: Sonic Youth s and Dave Markey s 
chaotic and compelling video-as-tour-diary / 991 — The Year Punk 
Broke In America also features Nirvana Babes In Toyland. Dinosaur 
Jr, and The Ramones This unique 90-minute look into the grunge/art 


underworld, only just 
now released, can be 
seen|for free: you'll 



-E VISION/IKON: remember that early 80s moment when 
everybody thought that music video might become an important and 
creative new art-form? Before everything turned back to pop promo 
cliche and glossy gormlessness? Double Vision antj Ikon were two of 
the independent video labels that helped people imagine the heights 
the genre might yet climb to: this programme provides an important 
retrospective of entertaining and experimental work done for cutting 
edge groups including Cabaret Voltaire, The Pop Group, and 
Renaldo and the Loaf. Check with the ICA for final line-up, as more 
names may be confirmed. (Friday 5 March 6.30) 

■ BLACK MUSIC/BLACK POLITICS/BLACK AUDIO (I): John 
Akomfrah/Black Audio Film Collective's 1991 feature Who Needs A 
Heart was remarkable not only for its portrait of the life and times of 
West Indian/London hustler and radical Black politician Michael X, but 
also for its inventive and moving soundtrack, featuring work by such 
legendary free jazz figures as John Coltrane, Ornette Coleman and 
Anthony Braxton, among many others. An unusual and controversial 
attempt to relocate these giants-among-Blups-People in an 
appropriately turbulent social landscape. (Sunday 7 March 6.30pm) 

■ BLACK MUSIC/BLACK POLITICS/BLACK AUDIO (II): And to bring 

project, Seven Songs for Malcolm X, followed by a discussion with the 
film-makers of their work and ideas. (SunjJay 7 March 8.30) 

■ ZIMBABWE'S FIRST FEATURE FILM!: Jit, an entertaining boy- 
meets-girl love story, directed by Michael Raeburn and set in present- 
day Harare against a background of electric beatgroup Zim-Pop: singer 
Oliver Mtukudzi stars, wf 
chimurenga sounds of T 
Mapfumo The Bhundu Boys 
The Four Brothers and 
sublime Lovemore Majaivan; 
bring engaging life and ct 
Africa's answer to The, 

They Come. (Jit plays fri 
last week of February at F 
in the ICA cinema, 5.00, 7.00| 
and 9.00, with matinees at 3.00| 
on Saturdays and Sundays) 



membership of the ICA) 

SPECIAL OFFER: £13 50 fo 

inclusive. For further details oi 
Office: 071 930 0493. 


ill day Mondays. (Pr 


as and availability call the ICA Box 
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Blunden 
wonders if 
the climate’s 
changing for 
serious music 
globally—or 
does pop just 
have more 
weight? 
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In our regular feature on forgotten 
or neglected recordings, Nathan 
West recalls The Mayor & The 
People: ABIackSuiteForString 
Quartet And Jazz Orchestra, the 
unique collaboration between Carl 
B. Stokes, mayor of Cleveland, and 


jazz composer Oliver Nelson 



On the cusp of the 70s, the most assertive manifestations of the Black 
American cultural experience laid claim (actual or contiguous) to ghetto 
roots. Think of the street-smart vernacular of Gil Scott-Heron and The 
Watts Prophets; or Melvin Van Peebles ushering in a new, pro-active alter¬ 
native cinema with Sweet Sweetback's Badassss Song; or the community 
theatre initatives of the Black Arts Movement; and the contextualizing 
samizdat literature of 60s ground-level commentators like Quincy Trope 
and Wanda Coleman. These outcroppings of Blackness extrapolate out 
from the collective myths, traditions and experiences of the grass roots un¬ 
derclass. They craft literal or allusive meditations on life as lived by the ma¬ 
jority of marginalised, urban African Amercians, magnifying and refecting 
back both its hubris and brutality; confident and energised in their sense of 
Otherness and difference. 

TheMayorB The People also posits a statement on Black experience, but 
one which holds up a mirror to the fears and anxieties of those who had es¬ 
caped the ghetto—the aspirant, suburban Black middle class. 

Released on the Flying Dutchman label in 1970, the record was a col¬ 
laboration between Carl B Stokes, the then Democratic mayor of Cleve¬ 
land (and the first Black chief executive of a large US city), and Oliver Nel¬ 
son, a New York hard bop saxophonist turned Hollywood studio composer 
who had already recorded musical tributes to J FK and Martin Luther King. 
Together these two protagonists (Stokes as narrator) cast a programme of 


recordings 


traditional Black Church spirituals as well as poems by Langston Hughes 
and, ironically, Gil Scott-Heron over a series of quasi-Third Stream back¬ 
drops. Evoking the mood of implacable resistance and quiet nobility that 
characterised Deep South Civil Rights and its humanitarian, integrations 
policies, the record stands as a striking attempt by liberal icons to claw 
back some of the cultural and political high-ground from the ghetto affili¬ 
ates on the other side the tracks (by 1970, The Panthers set the agenda). 

The suite opens on a point of high drama — a swirling string arrange¬ 
ment rises out of the static on a rush of Oriental phrasing. A rock drum pat¬ 
tern cuts in and suddenly the music sounds like nothing so much as an ear¬ 
ly day version of Ronald Shannon Jackson's Decoding Society. After a few 
minutes, the strings and drums fall away leaving a spectral echo. Momen¬ 
tum builds again as Stokes begins to chant a song of the chain gang, com¬ 
plete with onomatopoeic representation of a sledge hammer coming 
down in a rock pile: Take this hammer (uuh!)/Take it to the captain 
(uuhDTTell him I'm gone (uuh!)/lfhe asks was I running (uuh!)/Tell him I was 
flying! (uuhO/Tell him t was flying! (uuh!). Nelson underpines the narrative's 
animation with arctic strings, shimmering on the threshold of atonality, with 
the bass rising up to match each new swing of the hammer. If s an unlikely 
combination of aesthetics. Stokes’s stiff, baritone trys to invoke (but actu¬ 
ally flattens out) the calm, undulating cadences of King and Paul Robeson. 
Nelson works from a sensibility that fuses a conservative angle into the 
Blues with the Hollywood symphonic jazz of Neal Hefti and Bob Graet- 
tinger and Third Stream synthesis out of Milton Babbitt and Gunther 
Schuller. This mix is extended with varying degrees of success and incon- 
gruitythrough readings ofthe appropriated Civil Rights-era spirituals "Pre¬ 
cious Lord" and "I Can't Sit Down’ ("Ijust got to heaven and I can't sit down' 
— at last, the Promised Land!) and the four Hughes texts. After 17 min¬ 
utes, the suite closes with Scott-Heron's ‘Paint It Black’ and it's the 
record's major artistic acheivement; Nelson's most ambitious orchestra¬ 
tion framing a brief, bitter stanza of inner city drudgery with brilliant use of 
instrumental contrast, dissonance, suspension and multiplying tensions. 

The second half ofthe record consists of a 20 minute question and an¬ 
swer session between Stokes and the crowd. If you weren't already aware 
of it, this makes explicit the split between the minority Black middle class 
and the grassroots proletariat Here Stokes aligns himself with the con¬ 
stituency that voted him into office — the lawyers, doctors, teachers and 
small businesmen that had benefited from Civil Rights legislation and the 
campaigns of such liberal, white collar organizations as the NAACP, ACLU 
and CORE. The new empowering programmes of the Black Panthers, Ron 
Karanga’s US Organization, the Che-Lumumba Club and the SNCC are 
dismissed as self-aggrandizing, negative forces, whose policies of con¬ 
frontation threaten the existing social fabric of Black communities as much 
as the white political mainstream (if you take up arms against the system, 
Stokes warns a young Black Panther in the audience atone point, then that 
system is going to retaliate, and when it does it's not going to stop to pick 
and choose its targets). 

It’s a bravura performance, seeping righteous self-confidence, that 
highlights the kind of self-defeating, factional arguments that are still too 
relevant to the the mass of Black America. 
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Tocomplementthismonth'sfeature 
on John Adams, we're offering 
readersachancetowinacopyofthe 
US Minimalist composer's latest 
operatic masterpiece —The Death 
OfKIinghofler. We've gotfive copies 
ofthisepicdoubleCDtogive away 
(courtesy of Elektra Nonesuch). To 
win one just tell us who wrote the 
opera's libretto (clue: itwasn't 


On Radio 3's Mixing Ityou’ll hear 
thrash metal rubbingshoulderswith 
freejazz, modern composition 
sequing into ArdkoreTekno and 
HipHopnosedivIngintoNewAge. 
Now you can show your solidarity 
with the show's transgressive 
programming policies by sporting 
one of its nmitea earaonT-shirtsor 
putting one of their fine posters up on 
your wall.Togetyour hands on one 
of these exclusive items—tenT- 
shirtsand 25 posters are up for 
grabs-telluswhich'Big Fighter 
wasarecentguestonthe 
programme: was it Billy Joel, Billy 
Cobham, Billy Jenkins, Billy The Kid 
Or Billy Budd? 


Nick Cave, Laibach, Diamanda Galas, 
Renegade Sound Wave, Barry 
Adamson and Nitzer Ebb are just 
some of the wild,weird and 
wonderful names featured on Tonal 
Evidence 5, the Mute label's latestin- 
housecompilation.Towinoneoffive 
copies we have on offer, answer the 
following question: under what name 
did Mute boss Daniel Miller record 
the track "TVOD". 


Send your entries on a postcard 
(marked with the relevant competition, 
eg ‘Adams’, ‘Mute’,' Mixing It’) to 
March Competitions, The Wire, 

45/46 Poland Street, 

London W1V3DF, 
to reach us by 1 April. 
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In this month’s print 


run, books about 


Jean-Michel Basquiat, 
Jimi Hendrix and 
Dean Martin. 





























about his very artistic worth. He 
died, aged 27, of "acute mixed 
drug intoxication." A ‘jazz life'. 

In fact Basquiat's work thrives on 
several riffs. There’s a lot of work 
from a short period but it could 
hardly have been otherwise. 
Though you can take out individual 
works and look at them for their 

see the paintings and their parts 
feed back and forth, expanding, 
enlightening and achieving, much 
like an improvising musician 
working round a theme. 

At the same time, the pictures 
speak frenetically, passionately and 
intelligently from Basquiat’s 
personal, creative self back and 
forth to the social, political, creative 
whole he is part of. Which is Black 
America. As American as cherry 
pie, he is therefore (as H.Rap 
Brown said), 


language against the grain of the 
dominant. (A simple example in his 
Charlie Parker memorial he edits 

which to HipHoppers inevitably 
calls to mind another Parker, 
Boogie Down Productions’ rapper 
Kris Parker, known as KRS-1.) 

chance to see Basquiat's greatness 
— with half a dozen essays 

Tate, Dick Hebdige and Richard 
Farris Thompson to help position 
aims and influences (as well his 
influence on others). Though it 
would have been good to include 
an interview with Basquiat (o 
least, Fab Five Freddy’s E 


sometimes parts of symbols: 

era hobo chalk-signs. The pictures 
together with the words become 
angry, personal hieroglyphs, semi- 

contemporary signifies — and also 
his major content-riffs. The 
influence of Burroughs and the 
Beats is discernable; but like 


when an alien life-force saved him 
and Jimi from freezing to death in 
a snow drift, Knight marshalls 

sources as Miles Davis, Viz comics 


Coleman Hawkins) with Crosby 
crooning. His voice curled into your 
night out, your night in: his was the 


pictorial proof of a celestial 
manifestation at the great man's 
grave? "In this amazing photo, it 
appears Sharon is leaving her 
body...while to the left of her is a 
mysterious figure with a t 



your big-tipping honeymoon. And 
now the honeymoon’s over, Dean 
lives your dream of unlimited 

Tosches's Dino is not exactly 


unauthorised; not quite fiction but 
not altogether fact, an Odyssey of 
male diminution (the antecedents 
lie not in Rock/Pop biography, but 
writers like Dori DeLillo, David 
Thompson, Michael Ondaatje). 
Tosches sees his subject (born of 
Italian immigrant parents 
Steubenville, Ohio, christe 

Archimedes, his whole ethos 




‘Dean (Martin) was an effulgence of 
the warp between the square and 
the fashionably cool' In the 50s, 
The Ratpack (Sinatra-led, Martin- 
Lawford-pimped) was 
straight society’s alternative to the 
Alternative society. Beatniks 
Buddha-wish,Jazzers 
without flair, Lenny Bruce without 
moral doubt Playboy-era 


the splashy overnight Eureka! of 
enormous (make that 
ENORMOUS) entertainm 



fulfilled the den-buddy longings of 
all the ordinary guys out there in 
the audience: all the young Dads 
could go daddy-o without growing 


that’s because Hendrix or 

— Curtis Knight & The 
Squires - before he left New York 
for England. Commendably, Knight 
bears few grudges about the way 
Jimi swapped The Squires for fame 


■psychically linked", allowing Curtis 
the biographer to step lightly over 
the well-worn territory of Hendrix's 
musical abilities and sociological 
significance and get right down to 
the real nitty gritty of his links with 


made aMORal balm. 

Tosches proffers this roustabout 
as a 20th centiiry Rorschach boy. 
Do you emergi from his bloke- 
buster (500 pages) with the image 
of an American showbiz Samurai 
— perfectly content with himself 
hard-won solitude? Or do 



with the potential to merge slow 

bop inflections (h. 

ay, Dorsey, 


recesses by "the sombering sweep 
of that song frrpm the other side," 
the song of the burden of memory. 
And in this he is not unique, but an 







back in the 


Pere Ubu’s David Thomas 
travels across the 
republics of the former Soviet 
Union, to uncover 
the effects of glasnost and 
Western Values on 
the underground pop scene. 



t he town of Kyzyl is located on the south bank of the Yenisei Riv¬ 
er. Across the river is a mountain. It was called Mount Lenin but a 
while ago some Tuvans climbed to the top and rearranged the 
white stones that spelled out 'Lenin'to read 'Mountain' in the Tu¬ 
van language. Then the name of the mountain was Mountain 
until some Russians took exception and scrambled the letters 
into gobbledygook. Now the mountain has no name and no one 
can remember what it was called before the Revolution named 
it Lenin. Now people say, "Oh that's not a mountain" 

Kyzyl is the capital of Tuva, an autonomous republic of the CIS sand¬ 
wiched between Siberia and Mongolia. Kyzyl is the geographic centre of 
Asia. There's a stone marker to that effect by the river. Except in the area 
around the riverside and the town (population 75,000) there's not a tree in 
sight. The prairie scrubland of the steppe rises and falls and climbs at the 








SR 


There's no railway and the next town is 250 miles away. Native Tuvans are a 
mongol race. Russians colonized the town in the pre-Revolution days of 
1914. 

For three days I looked at the mountain that doesn't exist while my host, 
an Armenian musician named Vrezh Melojan, argued with a bleary-eyed 
Russian club owner that the concert planned in my honour was a matter of 
friendship and that to bring up payment of money at this late date was an 
unspeakable offence against the immutable laws of nature. These two were 
locked into a series of running skirmishes that orbited me like a Satellite of 
Chaos. 

■Nothing! Nothing is wrong.’ Vrezh assured me as first one then another 
bit part player spun off wild and obliquely. 

Meanwhile, I passed the time with the kid rocker recruited by the club 
owner to translate his side of the argument. He spoke with a great American 
accent, an asset prized higher than playing skill by prospective band mates. 
But he plays guitar too loud and nobody wants him in a band. He accepts his 


fate. He said I didn't really want a translation of what was going on, did I? 

He wore one of the ersatz American baseballjackets that are marketed in 
unbelievable quantities everywhere in the world except America — invari¬ 
ably with the authentic emblem of the Detroit Falcons Baseball Team, i saw 
that the emblem on this particular authentic American baseball jacket was 
from that well-known team, The Cleveland Wall Street American Football 
Since 1934 Company. 

I looked at his jacket. And I saw strange debris washed up on a foreign 
shore. I looked over his shoulder at the mountain stripped of name and 
meaning. And I saw... then I had a vision creeping through the black, aitting 
through theprest with a Golden Track BOOMLAYBOOMLAYBOOMLAY 
BOOM!... and I said in my mind, 'Oh, brothers, fear not the military-industrial 
Complex. All the military might of the superpowers has been eclipsed by 
something new on the world scene—CompactDisc Imperialism!” 

THIS is why I came to Siberia, I said to myself. Oh.yesiToSEE. Isolation re- 








Moscow is 2 BOO miles from Kyzyl and when a Siberian, or a Tuvan, speaks 
of 'the West' he's as liable to mean Moscow as London or New York City. Its 
not surprising. Effectively these places are the same. Look around. Listen. 
Watch. Do you recognise it? Yes, that's right. Here comes the awful truth: 
step by step all over the world musicians become admen, shucksters hyp¬ 
ing, shaky-hand-on-the-camera-like, the latest bubblegum for the mind, 
everything from Jacques Derrida to tatty blue jeans. Consider that last year, 
at one point, something like half the English Top 20 pop chart derived from 
TV commercial soundtracks. The public finds nothing strange in this. There's 
a reason. 

Compact Disc Imperialism: two lousy imperatives combined into one 
tasty phenomenon. Outside, a thick caramel coating: the Truth Behind that 
Crazy Punk Music Experience, wherein we witness the utter triumph of atti¬ 
tude over substance, style over content, ad over novel, pop video over film; 
and inside a crunchy caramel heart, the holy Compact Disc, Icon of the Re- 
gurgitative New, endlessly recyclable, perpetually re-marketable, ever¬ 
green, ever New, a high tech, high gloss new suit of clothes for the oldest 
scam on the books. Hopes and fears of people just like me and you are re¬ 
constituted as easily digestible bite-size frequency response curves and 
melt-in-your-mouth high end transience; a counterfeit that resembles in 
every detail the real thing but has no value and can only demean the cur¬ 
rency of ...the heart. 

Meanwhile, there’s a movie I remember, made in the 50s, about time 
travel into a post-nuclear wintry future, and itwasunbearably tedious its en¬ 
tire length butforthe denouement where desperate scientists messing with 
the fabric of the Universe cause Time to loop back on itself and for the final 
two minutes the film replays again and again in an ever accelerating feed¬ 
back loop until all things are happening simultaneously in a jumbled mess, 
no precedents, no antecedents, no link between future, past or present 
Welcome toRussia! 

‘If I was running a record company in Russia right now I'd shut it down." So 
says Artemy Troitsky, head of music programming at TV2, and the authori¬ 
tative voice of Russian rock journalism. Troitsky, now 37, grew up with the 
underground, persevered through a government ban as an 'advocate of 
rock 1 , retained his passion, and now in the days of personal success remains, 
by Western music biz standards, Not Cynical. A sense of mission intact, he's 
taken up a personal campaign against bootlegging. 

"Just when Russia starts to get out of the cave and to be treated like hu¬ 
man beings by the rest of the world, this bootlegging sends us back in," he 
says. "It kills civilized business. It treats the artists like dirt" 

But Troitsky know he's onto a loser and a lonely, lost crusade because, in 
Russia, bootlegging is legal. And what with inflation running somewhere 
around 150 per cent, and the utter collapse of record sales, only quick- 
buckclones of clownish Western attitude-rockget produced: punk, rap and 
brassy girl singers. Russians call it'television music'. 

Melodiya, the state record company, in possession of the only nationwide 
record distribution system, has eliminated all production except for classical 
CDs which they sell in the West for a dollar a piece in valuable hard currency. 
A Russian distribution system is irrelevant Music that can’t be sold to the 
West is irrelevant. In the Melodiya Record Store on Nevsky Prospect in St 
Petersberg a year ago there were three departments: classical, folk/jazz 
and rock/pop. Today the three are condensed into one and overwhelmed 
by private enterprise stalls selling Snickers candy bars and bootleg sneakers 
from the East What’s left of the record store stocks 36 titles, total. 

‘The whole country has gone crazy about making money," Troitsky says. 
"It's gone from one extreme to the other in a very short period. Only quick 
and truly excessive profits matter." 

There is nothing else. No vision, no plan, no sense, no sanity — only lust. 
Crazy crazy lust. 

Art? Music? Culture is the victim of glasnost 


The rock bands of the underground years, those toughened, resolute vet¬ 
erans of years of KGB arrests and harrassment, lost their way when glasnost 
set them 'free'. Finding a gap in the fence, sheep will rush into the middle of 
the road, where bewildered by the prospect of a world without boundaries 
they hang out stupidly wondering what to do next. Sheep, though, are liable 
only to be run down by a Lincoln Continental. People are liable to want to 
drive one. 

Siberians reckon it’s nigh on impossible for a musician west of the Urals to 
tell the truth. It’s too close to the West, they say. The influence is too strong. 
The temptation to conform is too great A Siberian can describe what hap¬ 
pened In the west of Russia, post-glasnost, with the clarity of a voice from 
the wilderness. Eugene Kolbashev was a history teacher for 11 years in 
Barnaul. Two years ago he quit to take up full-time frontier rock band book¬ 
ing in Siberia, Uzbekistan, Mongolia and Vietnam. 

"Step by step the underground bands became very important persons. 
They wanted to be rock stars," Kolbashev says. "They wanted to receive big 
money. They wanted to be cool people. They made themselves into idols for 
children who want to shout 'Yeah!' and wave their arms" 

"It was terrible," Seva Gakkel says of the same period. Seva is nota Siberi¬ 
an. Nevertheless, he speaks with authority. A kind and quiet man, he is the 
heart and conscience of the legendary Aquarium, rock band and populist 
standard-bearer of the underground years. 

"The more popular we became the more boring it was. For years after 
glasnost there was no interesting music in this country." 

Disillusioned, Seva stopped playing music. Today, he lives with his mother 
in a St Petersburg flat and makes his living tending tennis courts. "I thought I 
was getting older," he says of his wilderness years. "I thought that maybe I 
didn't understand something anymore, that maybe I'd lost something but I 
have hope now that a new phase begins." 

A year ago the Tam Tam Club opened in a former Communist Youth 
building in St. Petersberg and Seva manages it for the sum of 100 roubles a 
week (about 59c or 35p). At the Tam Tam Club bands play on a small stage 
in a small room. People stand, drink bottles of beer and watch. The very 
model of an off-the-shelf rock club in the West is, in Russia, an evolutionary 
leap beyond the usual career prospectus, of occasional appearances atfes- 
tivals staged in theatrical spaces. 

Other clubs opened at the same time, the Indie in St. Petersburg, two or 
three in Moscow, one in Siberia. Everyone agrees this is important; after the 
desolation, a positive step. "We didn't have this tradition to play in small 
places where you don't need to do anything but be yourself," Seva says. 

He says the agenda at the Tam Tam Club is to reconstruct an under¬ 
ground, one of choice rather than government diktat, to foster a brave new 
world of strong-willed, ethnically-centred musicians liberated from treach- 


preserved from deceitful HOPE. Ii 
"People from TV are trying to 
them," Seva says. "The most inters 


company has eliminated all 


organic surroundings, £ 


production except for 


West This is good." 

Isolation. 

Incubation. 


classical CDs which they sell 

The isolation of Magadan (popula- 
in the West for a dollar a Son 170,000) is fearful. Magadan 
sits on the Sea of Okhotsk west of 
piece in hard currency. the Kamchatka Peninsula and 










north of the Sakhalin Islands. When they're waking up tomorrow in Maga¬ 
dan they're just going to sleep last night in Moscow. Magadan was the heart 
of Stalin's gulag. Three bands share maybe 150 fans. The bands have such 
a distinct spirit that outsiders think of them as being interchangeable and 
therefore nameless. Three or four concerts a year is about all the market 
will bear in Magadan, and the round-trip airfare to Moscow for three musi¬ 
cians is a librarian's wage for a year, and rock clubs in Moscow and St Pe¬ 
tersburg don't pay concert fees or travel expenses unless the group is 
Western, so when I saw Mission: Anticyclone, a trio, play at the Indie Club in 
St. Petersburg in August 1992 it was a comeback for them. They hadn't 
played a concert since November 1991. 

The other groups on the bill that night are ordinary clones of Western 
styles from the St. Petersburg area. Mission: Anticyclone were special. And 
nobody liked them. I wrote in my notebook, "Like the ocean when its big 
and coming at you head on. Absolute control of vision and space." 

The guitars sound natural in Magadan hands. A strange observation? Not 
really. Russians, like the other European and Oriental peoples, have no feel 
for rock music. It doesn't flow in their blood and it's not encoded in their 
genes. There's almost always a veil of alienation to be worked through when 
listening to even the most inventive groups — whereas the most ordinary 
garage band in all America is, if nothing else, at ease with its own form of 
ethnic music 

So, the guitars sound natural. And nobody clapped. After the show I 
question them: "You save up, you come all that way, you play like the ocean 
and nobody claps, doesn't it bother you?" "In their hears they dapped," say 
Mission: Anticyclone. Not true, I say to myself but I don’t press it 

“What do you want?" I ask. "To shake the world. To awaken joy inthe 
hearts of the people." This is the way they talk. Like the way the guitars 
sound in their hands this too sounds natural. 

I say, tell me about Magadan. “Everywhere that you stand in Magadan 
from the earth a great energy comes because many years ago Magadan 
was a gulag and many people are buried." Its their idea that they receive 
energy from this, say the stereo interpreters. 

I ask them why they don't leave Magadan. They tell me about Eastern 
Syndrome, good musicians who moved to St Petersberg and the music be¬ 
gan to go wrong They move to Moscow, then Kiev, other cities, then 
Prague. They have no home. They have no source. “Maybe we are afraid of 
the big city,' say Mission: Anticyclone. "Maybe we are afraid to leave some¬ 
thing important behind." 

Yakutsk is the nearest town comparable in size to Magadan. It lies 800 
miles to the east and is the capital of the arctic region of Yakut The people 
are Tungus, a mongol race. Yakut is the land of the mammoths, frozen as 
they chewed buttercups. 

A Yakut band from the small town of Mirnyi caused a sensation when they 
appeared at the Rock Asia Festival in Barnaul, Siberia, late in 1990, a fa¬ 
mous event that also marked the 'coming out 1 of Mission: Anticyclone and 
Biosintes from Kyzyl. "We were in shock," says Kolbashev, the festival orga¬ 
nizer. “Oh it's cool, it's a sensation! Wecouldn't believe what we were seeing. 
(One group called) Cholbon walked on stage dressed and looking like the 
Inuit of Alaska. They sang passionately about the tundra, the snow and the 
sun in the Turkic language." And the sound was pure Dark Sole Of The 


And in Kyzyl? Throat singers! Human jews-harps. Walking talking grocery 
bag carrying human jews-harps! Tuvan folk music, like folk musics every¬ 
where, can ramble on tediously. Decades ago musicians who played hillbilly 
and blues in America organised in a way that led to something new — the 
music group as a dynamic corporate personality, one of only two ideas that 
lie at the root of rock music. 

"To Western ears when we add rock ideas we sound avant garde," says a 
Tuvan musician. It's true. Unlike neighbouring Oriental styles Tuvan music 
derives from scales shared with American blues. When Tuvan musicians 
organise as Western-style groups the whispers, echoes and fragments of 
familiar voices cheat death from a parallel universe: zydeco, Incredible 
String Band, Silver Apples, John Cale, Country Joe And The Fish. Everything 
you want it to be and more. Imagine a place in the world where every singer 
is a relative of Don Van Vliet—rapture! — producing overtones that growl 
like the weeping sound of camels (kargyra) or whistle like wind in the prairie 
grass (sygyt), and between these poles are all the variations of rhythm and 
colour possible, khoomei! 

Do you remember that when Elvis was still a man and not a king, he ab¬ 
stracted all the parts and the ghost players that he needed and heard in his 
head with his voice and that was rock 'n' roll and the important thing he did? 
PURE SOUND as abstraction for the human experience. Thafsthe promise 
of rock music. Not as wallpaper. Not as a soundtrack for the mating ritual. 
Not as the Fountain of Eternal Adolescence. 

Somebody in Moscow called Biosintes "ethnic psychedelia." In concert 
they are visually startling in a Sun Ra-transported mode. A tough mongol- 
in-shades bass player wearing shaman headgear plays a yak-horned mu¬ 
tant guitar. The lama-robed violinist wears crescent moon headgear and 
glasses. The cellist, my host Vrezh, dresses like a sufi and is obsessed by the 
notion of a "nature music" Add dancers in oversize head masks, a drum¬ 
mer, throat singer and several T uvan folk instrumentalists and it's a big jum- 
bled-up experience set about with a real enthusiasm for overdrive dynam¬ 
ics thatturn on a John Cale-Maureen Tucker axis. 

Sainkho Namtchylak is the most famous Tuvan singer. She lives in Ger¬ 
many and makes records. Throat singers end life as physical wrecks, 
Sainkho says, with collapsed lungs, pneumonia, chronic migraine, respira¬ 
tory tuberculosis. She says it's the special effort and the physical strain of 
becoming such a thing as a human jews-harp that leads inevitably to a 
“burning up on the inside." 

Albert Kouvezin is a different generation. He's a kid. He wears skull & 
crossbones metal badges on his black Zoran sneakers and though he sings 
Tuvan music he knows he's a rock musician because he has the “style of 
life". I ask him what that means and I don't get all the answer. It was some¬ 
thing about not working. He's recording with an electronic musician from 
Moscow. 

Oh, I was feeling good in Kyzyl. It's good in small nations hidden away at 
the ends of the earth, places like Iceland and Tuva where the man in the de¬ 
livery van stopped at the lights is al- 


he old man with bags coming 


Throat singers end life as 
physical wrecks with 


The musicians in Cholbon learned to play rock music by listening to a Pink 
Floyd record. Watching a tape of the concert confrims KolbasheVs report 
The initial impression is stunning. There is something so right about the 
sound and the look that, for a moment you wonder why, in the face of such 
overwhelming evidence, Pink Floyd never owned up to the debt they owe 
Yakutian rock bands. Oh there is no justice in this world! 

Questions about cargo culture come later, and opinions differ on the 
matter. In Yakut all the groups sound like Pink Floyd. 


migraine, respiratory 
tuberculosis: the special 
effort leads inevitably 
to a "burning up on 


I talked to Vrezh about these 
things as we walked. “I think about 
adding English texts to Tuvan mu¬ 
sic," he says out of the blue. "Will this 
be popular in the West?" He watch¬ 
es my reaction. "Maybe it is not a 
good idea." 

I wanted to go home. 0 


the inside." 
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image of present-day rock'n'roll that I've been unable 
r to get out of my head since I first bumped into it on MTV a few 
years ago. It still runs on the channel, but with the set on or off it 
comes back to me all the time, without warning, capable of tinge- 
ing any musical thrill with nausea. It's a video by Poison, one of 
' Vs blond heavy-metal bands—the clip for "Every Rose Has Its 
Thorn", a good ballad. You see singer Bret Michaels striding 
‘ Trough back-stage corridors on his way to the stage, where 


cameras, visible in the video itself, will soon make it appear as if infinite num¬ 
bers of fist-thrusting boys and weeping girls want nothing more than to sac¬ 
rifice themselves on the altar of the band's life-force. Backstage, adoring 
fans, looking at once giddy and scared, are huddled against the wall, as if 
pressed back by vibrations emanating from Michaels' forehead. 


He's flanked by two bodyguards — mountains of flesh with heads so 
blocklike they barely seem human, no expression on their faces, just a 
readiness to smash apparent in the way that they move. It's slow motion. 
Though nothing is really happening, tension builds. The disdain on Michaels' 
face, in his walk, is precise and studied, a parody of every rock-star swagger 
from Elvis to Jagger. No one is laughing, Michaels least of all. 

The pose is too obvious. One more gesture is called for. Michaels is carry¬ 
ing a drink in a big paper cup; he tosses it against the wall. There’s no anger 
in his movement, merely contempt; in your mind's eye you can glimpse the 
bottomless well. Still in slow motion, the drink splatters and drips down the 


As in almost any video, symbolism is the currency. As the clenched fists 
win symoonse self-affirmation, the tears submission, and the visible cam¬ 


eras that what you're seeing is very important — important enough to be 
filmed — here the meaning is equally plain: the star pisses on his fans and 
they are blessed. 

This tableau of worship and hauteur is staged, an advertisement carefully 
constructed out of cliches that have been pretested and presold. They need 
only to be rearranged to produce the proper response: Bret Michaels, in his 
role, could be Sebastian Bach of Skid Row or Axl Rose of Guns N'Roses as 
easily as he is himself. The demonstration is riveting nonetheless. It is a 
pornography of money, fame and domination, all for no reason outside it¬ 
self, and all based in the magic of music. 

If rock'n'roll is real — not simply a balance sheet, but a matrix of voices 
and values—then here in this video is something real about rock'n'roll. For 
this is, today, a sign, as complete as Little Richard's pompadour in 1956 or 
Jimi Hendrix's blasted "Star-Spangled Banner" in 1969, of the liberation 
rock'n'roll has always promised: I can go where I want do what I want say 
what I want There are no rules. Freedom's just another word for a mess 
someone else has to clean up. 

This is my image of the death of rock—or rock as something that ought 
to be killed. 

The question of the death of rock comes up again and again these days, and 
not just because of falling record sales, a collapsing concert market major 
labels consolidating to the point of monopoly, or desperately profligate, 
rear-guard superstar contracts. Take Sony Music's $33.5 million for an¬ 
cient hard-rock war-horses Aerosmith, for example—a deal that will take 
the boys into their fifties if they or Sony last that long, a kiddie-toy version of 
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Wall Street's 80s leveraged buyouts, debt-financing, Milken-esque 'com¬ 
pensation' at the top, massive layoffs below. The death of rock is not a ques¬ 
tion because of growing censorship of songs and show, damaging as that is. 
(Speaking last March at an American Enterprise Institute conference on 
popular culture, Walter Berns, professor of constitutional law at George¬ 
town University, called for censoring not only the music but "the musicians 
themselves, the rockers, the rappers, and all the Madonnas' — there's 
more than one?) It isn't even that the music is empty. Put the most interest¬ 
ing recent platinum albums against recent celebrated hit movies and best¬ 
selling books — pit Metallica against Bugsy, or Ice Cube's Death Certificate 
againstJulieSalamon's7heDew/'s Candy—and ifs dear that there's more 
life and less formula on the charts. 

The question of the death of rock comes up because rock'n'roll — as a 
cultural force rather than as a catchphrase — no longer seems to mean 
anything It no longer seems to speak in unknown tongues that turn into new 
and common languages, to say anything that is not instantly translated back 
into the dominant discourse of our day: the discourse of corporatism, self¬ 
ishness, crime, racism, sexism, homophobia, government propaganda, 
scapegoating, and happy endings. 

There is an overwhelming sense of separation, isolation: segregation. 
There might be a vague awareness of the early and mid 50s, when street- 
corner doo-wop by African- and Italian-Americans, rockabilly by southern 
whites, and urban rhythm and blues from Chicago on down struggled for a 
name to mark the new spirit they seemed to share. There might be a mem¬ 
ory of The TAtUShow, the 1964 concert film with Jan & Dean, The 
Supremes, Gerry & The Pacemakers, Chuck Berry, Lesley Gore, The Mira¬ 
cles, The Beach Boys, Marvin Gaye, James Brown, and The Rolling Stones 
sharing the same stage and, indisputably, whatever the word meant all 
rock. The myth of the 60s that today serves as such a beacon and a burden 
for people in their teens and twenties is, among other things, a myth of 
wholeness — a wholeness that people who never experienced 'the Six¬ 
ties', as fact or illusion, sometimes still feel as an absence, like the itch of a 
limb amputated before they were born. It is a myth less of unity, or even re¬ 
bellion, than of a pop lingua franca— that's what brought more young peo¬ 
ple into the theatres for The Doors, a strong movie that invited them to 
imagine themselves dressed up in their parents’ clothes, than for Pump Up 
The Volume, a stronger movie in which they could have seen people like 
themselves seeking the voice Jim Morrison once seemed to have found. 

The rock audience began to break apart as far back as the early 70s. As 
the centre of pop gravity, The Beatles had validated every form of the music 
both as commerce and as art; with that force gone, both listeners and gen¬ 
res spun out in all directions. Still, the lines between sounds and audiences 
have never been so hard or so self-justifying—as commerce and as art— 
as they are now. Today 'rock' refers to-what? Nirvana? Sinead O'Connor? 
Michael Jackson? Bruce Springsteen? Prince? Ray Charles for Diet Pepsi? 
Rapper Ice-T, with or without his thrash band, Body Count? Public Enemy? 
Carter The Unstoppable Sex Machine, two former London buskers trans¬ 
formed into world-class Jeremiahs? Rosanne Cash? Madonna? Aging and 
unbowed punk troubadours The Mekons or neo-psychedelicists My Bloody 
Valentine? The Nymphs from Los Angeles, The Fastbacks from Seattle, 
Pulnoc from Prague, The Vulgar Boatmen from Florida, Babes In Toyland 


from Minnesota, anyone's favourite breaking group or nowhere indie band? 
Some people would withhold the name "rock' from some of those per¬ 
formers, and some of those performers would reject the name themselves. 

The pop-music audience is bigger than ever, despite 15-dollar CDs and 
30-dollar concert tickets. Such prices are paid, when they are, because the 
audience has been organised into market segments — complex and re¬ 
combined segments of age, race, class, and gender — efficiently pre¬ 
dictable, containable markets that can be sold identity, or anyway self¬ 
recognition, packaged as music. As culture the segmentation is so strict that 
any public violation of its boundaries - say, white fraternity boys blasting 
NWA’s ho-bitch rap spew — can seem less a matter of outsiders crossing 
over into the mainstream than a privileged raid by the colonists on the 
colonised. There is no central figure to define the music or against whom the 
music could be defined, no one everybody feels compelled to love or hate, 
nobody everyone wants to argue about (what is pop music if not an argu¬ 
ment anyone can join?), unless it’s the undead Elvis Presley. Lie's dripping 
almost 15 years of rot—and, according to The Geto Boys, a rap group from 
Houston, he's the winner of the Grammy for Most Appearances Made After 
Death. "The King couldn't be here due to illness," mouths a white-bread 
voice on The Geto Boys"Trophy", "so to accept this award on his behalf we 
have—CratefulDead’ 

Ah yes, The Grateful Dead, from 1967’s Summer of Love to... the num¬ 
ber-one concert draw of 1991. ‘I've had a few too many, so this might 
sound strange," Rick Rizzo of the guitar-based Chicago foursome Eleventh 
Dream Day leads off on "Bomb The Mars Hotel"; "To see something that 
gives pleasure to so manylAnd want to take it all away." But he does, and 
anyone who's seen too many Deadheads or heard too much "classic rock” 
while punching buttons in search of something new knows how he feels. 
"Bury the righteous monolith," Rizzo shouts, ‘And kill the sleepy mythINo 
more travelling microbus hordesITaklng over my townINo more tie-dyed 
underwearINo more dancing bears" 

This is where talk of the death of rock starts: with pointlessness surround¬ 
ed by repetition. As twoParis critics put it in 1955 while writing about the art 
world, it starts with the feeling that you're trapped in “a dismal yet profitable 
carnival, where each cliche has its disciples, each regression its admirers, 
every remake its fans.” It's as if the source of the depression is not that rock 
is dead, but that it refuses to die. Far more than Elvis, really, a clone like Bret 
Michaels, so arrogant and proud, is of the walking dead. Ifs just that the 
money’stoo good to quit. 

I believe all of that, but as with any fan there are times when I couldn't care 
less—when, as in the last hour, running a few errands, I can hear the guitar 
line ripping through John Mellencamp’s 'Get A Leg Up', the radio shock of 
the drums kicking off Tom Petty’s 'Out In The Cold", voices growling in the 
background of ZZ Top's "My Head's In Mississippi" — times when the ques¬ 
tion of the death of rock seems, if not pointless, the most tired repetition of 
all. 

Rock'n'roll fans have always been waiting for the death of rock. Plenty of 
people will tell you the question itself is dead: rock’n'roll died in 1957, or 
1969, or 1976, when The Sex Pistols, lacking anything better to do, an¬ 
nounced they had come to destroy it. From the start, the new music's new 
followers were told /t will never last so often and so loudly that a distrust of 
the music, a distrust of one's own response to it, was all but part of the 
sound. Though the music began to argue against its own demise almost as 
soon as it had a name to trumpet, a belief in the music's end was coded into 
every one of its early artifacts, from Chuck Berry’s ‘School Days" to the 
Monotones' "Book Of Love." The must was never meant to last, fans were 
later told by critics who came not to bury but to praise, and that’s the fun of it! 
The death of rock was certain by 1960, with the founders missing (Elvis in 
the Army, Berry on his way to prison, Buddy Holly dead, Alan Freed driven 
from the airwaves by the payola scandals, Little Richard in God’s arms), 






Lawrence Welk ascendant (with "Calcutta", his only number one record)— 
and Motown, the Stax-Volt Memphis sound, The Beatles, The Rolling 
Stones, Bob Dylan, and Aretha Franklin all waiting in the wings. In 1971, a 
year after The Beatles broke up, Don McLean's 'American Pie" was a num¬ 
ber one record as coroner's report, with the bodies of Brian Jones, Janis 
Joplin, Hendrix, and Morrison for evidence. The stone was all but set by 
1974 when pop dinosaurs ruled the earth and the likes of Johnny Rotten 
scurried beneath their feet, wondering what to do with their rage. 

By 1979, Danny and the Juniors' unconvincing 1958 anthem 'Rock 
And Roll Is Here To Stay' had been answered by Neil Young's utterly con¬ 
vincing "Hey Hey, My My'- 'rock and roll will never die,' he chanted. The song 
was convincing in its ugly, assaultive fury, but more so in its irony—a doubt 
so sardonic it froze the song's subjects, the dead Elvis and the by-then-ex- 
Sex Pistol Rotten, into the history they’d already made. Young sang his rock 
song about the death of rock with such power that the great event seemed 
at once irrefutable and impossible. Even today, his irony still has the kick of 
life to it—perhaps especially today. Sometimes, you need irony to breathe 
—to filter the stench of a corruption that can pop up anywhere, even in the 
casual act of a rock star on MTV. 

There's a hint of that corruption, in the form of undifferentiated loathing 
and decay, in the video for Nirvana's "Smells Like Teen Spirit,' the most sur¬ 
prising hit of 1991 — and irony may be the curency in the five minutes that 
pass as the band grinds out its slow, corroding punk chords. Late for that 
you might think: the death of punk was announced with great fanfare as far 
back as 1978. Living in Aberdeen, Washington, a town about 100 miles 
southwest of Seattle, Nirvana singer-guitarist Kurt Cobain missed the fu¬ 
neral, and for that matter the birth. Born in 1967, he first heard punk, the 
first sound of walls falling in his life, when a friend played him a tape of scav¬ 
enged punk songs, already old, but news to him. It was 1983, the same year 
Danny Rapp of Danny And The J uniors killed himself, unable to stand one 
more oldies tour. 

Eight years after that, 'Smells Like Teen Spirit” begins as if on Jupiter, 
where body weight has hideously increased, the music pressed down by fa¬ 
tigue, lassitude, why-bother: "Never mind," as Cobain says to kill a line. 
Words take a long time to emerge from this gravity, from Cobain’s hoarse, 
seemingly shredded throat. It might be months on the radio or MTV before 
you begin to catch what's being said in Nirvana’s songs — "sell the kids lor 
food", "I don't mind if I don't have a miner, "I felt stupid and contagious", "I'm 
neutered and spayed", ‘at the end of the rainbow and your rape", "I don't 
care if It’s oltf- but the feeling of humiliation, disintegration, of defeat by 
some distant malevolence, is what the music says by itself. In the video, 
when you first glimpse Cobain, bassist Chris Novoselic, and drummer David 
Grohl, they seem more than anything to be going through the motions for a 
crowd as sick of the ritual as they are. 

But this is one of the least spectacular and most suggestive videos ever 
made, and everything about it is slightly off. The band is set up on the floor in 
a high school gym; there are kids sitting on bleachers against one wall, and 
cheerleaders, as if somebody got the dates of the concert and the basket¬ 
ball game mixed up. Everyone plays along; they don’t care where they are. 
As the cheerleaders lift their pom-poms, stretching to the roof even more 
spookily than Cobain expands his fuzztone, they could be in the 50s; the 
crowd is dressed in an indecipherable motley of styles from the 70s 
through the 80s; the musicians look like 60s hippies who had to hitchhike 
for three days to make the gig. 

As in the Poison video, the drama is made of cliches — but what's dra¬ 
matic about them here is that they don't work as such. They don’t return the 
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There is no way to talk 
about the death of rock 
without facing what, ex¬ 
actly, is being consigned 
to the scrap heap — 
without recognising 
what is being given up. 


song to any recognisable cultural or economic shape. There's red gas in the 
gym, but it seems less the result of the usual video smoke machine than dis¬ 
ease flaking off the listeners' skin, floating out of their mouths. Slow motion 
is used but it seems like real time. Kids snap their heads back and forth to 
the music but they don't give off any sense of pleasure. As a cheerleader 
bends backward, you follow the curve of her body, which reveals the anar¬ 
chy symbol — (Jj>— stitched into her uniform where her school insignia 
ought to be. Cobain communicates not abandon and let's party but hope¬ 
lessness and mistrust of his audience. A string comes loose on his guitar, he 
hangs sound in the air while he fixes it, and you lose all sense of perfor- 

The kids begin to tumble out of their seats and onto the basketball court 
As the musicians disappear into the surrounding crowd, Cobain rails out a 
blank curse: "A denial! A denial! A deniair Of what? By whom? Moments ■ 
before, he’d fixed the irony the song comes from. He's screaming, but still 
carrying that strange sense of difficulty, as if he'd damn you to hell if only he 
could summon the will to get out of bed: "Here we are now, entertain us." 

He's trying to say that whatever it is he's doing, it's not entertainment He's 
saying that the noise he and his friends are making is entertainment only in¬ 
sofar as it fails, only to the degree that their vague intimations of utopia and 
annihilation — "our little group has always been and always will until the 
end", the ending of each word dragged out into the beginning of the next, 
the whole phrase smeared — mean nothing, to him or anyone else. Enter¬ 
tain you? Fuck — we'll set you on fire or we'll drag you down. You want en¬ 
tertainment, the basketball team'll be back here tomorrow night. The 
moods and talismans of five rock'n'roll decades are in the little play, and as it 
finishes, implodes, scatters, it seems as good a death as the music could ask 
for. 

Sometimes, though, you need to speak without irony—and the irony in 
"Smells Like Teen Spirit" can’t really filter the corruption in rock, perhaps 
because it is only a song, maybe because the corruption it speaks for is just 
too innocent. I have in mind a corruption that is not limited to pop music, that 
is not in any sense innocent, and that irony can't touch. 

"The citizenry has been lulled into perceiving the government as a private 
corporation with no responsibility for the common good rather than as a 
democratic mechanism that exists solely to serve the hopes and hungers of 
those who need it most," Timothy White, editor of Billboard, wrote last year. 
The words are so plain, so direct that they can make you turn away or rant 
on in turn, but let White continue: 'The Reagan and Bush administrations 
have actively reversed nearly 40 years of gains in civil rights while fostering 
the racial demagoguery that destroys the powerless by pitting them against 
each other... The principle of divide-and-conquer starts with the power 
structure cunningly implanting fear and hatred in a society — and then 
stepping in to 'rescue' the populace with the sort of massive, heinous re¬ 
pression that can take a century to undo. In ominous times like these, ordi¬ 
nary people desperately need the support of each other to endure against 
such sweeping and terrible odds, and music can help provide the necessary 
solace, public truth, and social strength". 

Even if you were with White as he summed up the state of the nation, 
chances are he lost you with his last lines. Against all that, music ? Rock 
'n'roll? Hey, take your good times where you find them, later for that save- 






the-world shit White's voice loses its hardness and dissolves in sentimen¬ 
tality. The speaker who begins in complete candour and follows his words 
where they lead ends up sounding like a fool. But any attempt to talk about 
the death of rock must finally be made without irony, even if that ensures 
that the fool is the only role left to play. For there is no way to talk about the 
death of rock without facing what, exactly, is being consigned to the scrap 
heap—without recognising what is being given up. 

In his recent bookfiythm Of —A Journey Through The Music Of The Ameri¬ 
can South, Stanley Booth writes about a record made in 1956 by a white 
rockabilly singer: 

"It has been suggested that Carl Perkins's "Blue Suede Shoes”—the first 
record to reach the top of the pop, rhythm and blues, and country charts— 
represents one of the most important steps in the evolution of American 
consciousness since the Emancipation Proclamation. Perhaps it was an 
even more important step, because the Proclamation was an edict handed 
down from above, and the success of "Blue Suede Shoes" among Afro- 
Americans represented an actual grass-roots acknowledgement of a com¬ 
mon heritage, a mutual overcoming of poverty and lack of style, an act of 
forgiveness, of redemption. 

■At a distance of 35 years, a generation, it can be seen as the prelude to a 
tragedy, the murder of Martin Luther King, one of the 60s assassinations 
from which the country has not yet recovered." 

There’s a lot going on in those few sentences—about race, democracy, 
fame and money, multiculturalism, shared language, social destruction. 
Placing questions of style and redemption on the same plane is remarkable 
in itself. But perhaps most striking is the displacing shock that Booth’s words 
can deliver. Think of how unlikely Carl Perkins's gesture and the response 
that greeted it would have seemed in the very moment before they oc¬ 
curred — and think of how impossible such a gesture and such a response 

Booth's claims are big. They're as big as any claims that can be made for 
rock'n'roll, or anyform of popular culture, or any form of art. Very gracefully, 
as if casually, he offers a ditty about "a country boy proud of a new pair of 
blue suedes' (as Carl Perkins once put it) as a wedge in history, as a breach 
that opened up new roads—a road to utopia and, from there, a road to an¬ 
nihilation. 

It’s this sort of sweeping affirmation that always brings forth a chorus of 
sceptics happy to forsake the mysteries of art and culture for the facts of 
entertainment: how can you make so much of a song? The answer is be¬ 
cause it isn’t simply a matter of the right notes in the right place at the right 
time that makes a song like Tom Petty's "Out In The Cold’ so thrilling. It is the 
echo those notes carry of a promise and a threat as vast as one can find in 
"Blue Suede Shoes’—even if, today, it is only an echo, and a faint, distorted 
echo at that. Whatever it is that "Out in the Cold’ distantly promises, it is self- 
contained: a few minutes of pleasure swiftly returned to the strictures of a 
segmented format If the sound seems explosive, unstoppable, out of con¬ 
trol, it promises first and last that maybe it will be a hit. 

In 1956, when ’Blue Suede Shoes’ momentarily suggested that all sec¬ 
tors of American society could sing the same song—suggested it because, 
for a moment, they did—there was no pop market, no pop America. Such 
territory remained to be made. Today the pop market is made: it's cut up like 
a kiddie-toy version of the electoral market, with stars and genres targeted 
like politicians’ sound bites. There is little access to mass culture — to the 
risk of dissolution that entering mass culture entails, or to the chance of 
reaching everyone—and none of the peculiar energy of that fundamental 
rock'n'roll journey, the leap (as with Carl Perkins, a balding married man 
from Tennessee) from nowhere to everywhere. Today rock exists in mass 
culture only as recycled commercial jingles for products everyone recog¬ 
nises; the music itself is recognised only in its parts. The pop market, the pop 
world, is a thing in itself, complete unto itself. That music can travel outside 
its borders, into the larger world, where such promises and warnings as 


those in “Blue Suede Shoes" were fought over, seems childish. 

If s often said that rock'n'roll, like any popular art form, reflects or mirrors 
society at large; this is not interesting and not to the point Certainly it is not if 
one buys even a fraction of what Stanley Booth says about "Blue Suede 
Shoes’. That record — coming two years after the Supreme Courts deci¬ 
sion in Brown v Board of Education, which mandated the integration of pub¬ 
lic schools, and decades before that mandate would be, as Timothy White 
writes, subverted and abandoned by the new Reagan-Bush Supreme 
Court — did not merely reflect. As a novel cultural event, the song did 
something very different With preternatural intensity—with a new kind of 
humour and drive—it absorbed events in the world at large and sent them 
back into the world, altogether transformed and disguised, in a form that 
deflected any refusal. The song took in the social energies of change, desire, 
fear, jeopardy, of hatred of difference and ambivalence towards it too, and 
said: a new day is dawning. Now, without embarrassment, we can all dress 
up in new clothes. 

The energy of absorption and transformation powers the most indelible 
rock’n'roll. 'Dylan exhibits a profound awareness of (the (Vietnam) war and 
how it is affecting all of us," Jon Landau wrote in 1968 of John Wesley Hard¬ 
ing, that oddly quiet, paradoxical reversal of the psychedelic 60s. "This 
doesn’t mean that I think any of the particular songs are about the war or 
that any of the songs are protests against it All I mean to say is that Dylan 
has felt the war, that there is an awareness of it contained within the mood 
of the album as a whole... Dylan's songs’ — which seemed to ask, What is 
this country made of where did it dcome from, which roads are open, which 
are dosed off?— "acknowledge the war in the same way that songs like [The 
Beatles'] "Magical Mystery TouC or "Fool On The Hill" ignore it. They ac¬ 
knowledge it by... attempting nottospeakfalsely.’ 

The same spirit may be at work in Nirvana's sound, which can seem so 
adolescent, so hormonal. "When we went to make this record," Chris 
Novoselic has said of the sessions that produced ‘Smells Like Teen Spirit”, 
which took place during the Gulf war, "I had such a feeling of us versus them. 
All those people waving the flag and being brainwashed, I really hated them. 
And all of a sudden, they're all buying our record, and I just think, You don't 
getitatall.’ 

When rock'n'roll fails to absorb the events of the larger world, it does re¬ 
flect— but thats all it does. Then you have such famous scandals as a Guns 
N’Roses number denouncing ‘immigrants", ‘faggots’, and 'niggers’-, an Ice 
Cube cut threatening to burn Korean grocers out of Los Angeles; or Public 
Enemy's Chuck D recounting his crucifixion at the hands of the same tribe 
that ‘gotmelikeJesus" — or explaining that unfortunately, not his fault, ho¬ 
mosexuality remains a crime againts nature: "the parts don’t fit." You get in 
other words, no more than a flat, blank reflection of the daily newspaper. 
You get Axl Rose translating his lyrics into an explanation that ’nigger" 
merely refers to people he doesn't like as surely as David Duke insists that 
all he's saying is that white people deserve an even break You get critics 
rushing to provide the apologies the singers can't—or won’t—make, just 
as Patrick Buchanan's talk-show colleagues come forth to assure America 
that, when you get him alone, Pat's as nice a guy as you'd ever want to meet 
And you get, as on a National Public Radio report on the release of Guns 
N’Roses' Use Your Illusion I and II, an exit poll, as it were: the truth that "im¬ 
migrants’, ‘faggot s’, "niggersf were not a problem for Guns N’Roses, but 
selling points. As a stockbroker said on NPR, new CD jn his attache case: at 
least Axl Rose has the nerve to say what everybody’s thinking. Look in this 
mirror and you see a person, like Axl Rose or Bret Michaels, who is just like 
you, except that, unlike you, he seems empowered. So you give him your 





money—hoping that in the course of the transaction, some of that power 
is passed over to you. 

on "Blue Suede Shoes' measure the progress of the death of rock. It is an 
ongoing story that, today, cannot quite be contained by an insistence on 
how old a story it is. Along with the presumption of the death of rock'n'roll, 
encoded in any song is the promise that the music will, in some barely defin¬ 
able way, unsettle the world that presumes to contain it, or take its profit, or 
write off its loss. Without that promise, there's only profit and loss — and 
soon enough, merely loss. 

Against all that I offer a fantasy, sparked by a real song. In 1990The Geto 
Boys' self-titled second album was scheduled for release on Geffen 
Records; mostly because of 'Mind Of A Lunatic', a tune about rape, murder, 
and necrophilia, Geffen refused it. The Geto Boys came out on the Def 
American label, with this blaring 'parental advisory': 'Def American 
Records is opposed to censorship. Our manufacturer and distributor, how¬ 
ever, do not condone or endorse the content of this recording, which they 
find violent, sexist, racist and indecent" 

The Geto Boys were fixed, in that segment of the pub lie imagination that 
was aware of their existence, as a Willie Horton-ism, as vandals occupying 
the furthest extremes of capitalism and the First Amendment, as the scum 
of the earth. Last year, on the Rap-a-Lot label, they released the album We 
Can't be Stopped and a single, "Mind Playing Tricks On Me’. The single was a 
hit on stations that play rap—black stations. It wasn't heard on Contempo¬ 
rary Hit Radio or on the stations formatted as Modern Rock or Rock of the 
90s, or on many college stations, the refuge of the avant-garde in pop mu¬ 
sic; as its singers' name suggested, the song was ghettoised. In my fantasy, 
though, the song could be heard—and can still be heard; if s still on the ra¬ 
dio — as a new 'Blue Suede Shoes’. The borders of the song are that un¬ 
clear, that open. 

The tune opens lightly, with pretty little notes sweeping up a theme, as if 
reprising a dream already dreamed too many times before. Those same 
notes, on a guitar or a synthesizer, remain constant throughout the piece, 
changing in tone according to the story set against them: comfort turns into 
mockery, mockery turns cold. The echoes here are very deep: "Mind Play¬ 
ing Tricks On Me" shares the fatalism of Robert Johnson's 1936 'Me And 
The Devil Blues', the otherworldliness of The Orioles' 1948 'Its Too Soon 
To Know," the dead-end introspection of Sly & The Family Stone's 1971 
'Thank You ForTalkin'To Me Africa’ - dead-end, because Africa isn't talk¬ 
ing, and the only one who'll listen to you is yourself. 

The narrator — his part taken in turn by Willie D, 26; Scarface, 23; and 
Bushwick Bill, 26 - is a dope dealer in Houston’s Fifth Ward. You can stay 
tuned to that fact and keep the song corralled, or you can forget it Chances 
are you'll forget it: beginning in specifics of time and place, the song moves 
past them, almost refutes them, looking for a way out There's something 
horribly small and humiliated about the way the man tells you what a big 
shot he is, how he's like a movie star; something enormous about the way he 
says "I often drift when I drive". Moving easily through the streets he owns, he 
says, he thinks about killing himself. Scarface has the vocal; he’s fluid, soul¬ 
ful. You believe him. The music has moved just slightly away from real¬ 


ism. His mind is playing tricks on him, but so far they're easy to solve. 

Its with the last section of the song that the story breaks up. Bushwick 
Bill's speech is hesitant; you can't qurte follow him. He doesn't sing, he re- 

night sleep and waking are scrambled. He doesn’t understand. He testifies. 
The music in the background says, yeah, I've heard it all before. 

‘This year Halloween fell on a weekendIMe dnd Geto Boys were trick or 
treatin'IRobbin' littlekldsforbags" 

A cop appears; they run; he catches them. The pettiness—the pathetic, 
bizarrely automatic account of men stealing candy from children (you don’t 
have to want it, it's there, you take it) — wars against the bravado that fol¬ 
lows when they turn to face the cop. 

They jump him — but here the narrative dissolves. Who the cop is, and 
who they are, is suddenly unclear. Why they've done what they've done, 
which a minute before was set out with all the inevitability of manners, is now 
a mystery. Boundaries break up; characters who moved through the earlier 
moments of the song move on; spectres take their places. The devil who 
starred by name in Robert Johnson's song, and in Sly &The Family Stone's, 
returns, no name needed. Those numbers are about a struggle to see clear¬ 
ly; The Orioles’ 'It’s Too Soon To Know", with its delicate, fading doo-wop 
moans, is about the impossibility of seeing clearly; "Mind Playing Tricks On 
Me' faces Robert Johnson's nemesis through The Orioles' haze. The devil is 
the cop; he's the singer. The singer is the cop. He kills himself. The headless 
horseman rides again. 

'He wasgoin' down weplannedIBut this wasn't noordinary manIHestood 
about six or seven feed Now, that's a creep I'll be seein' in my sleepISo we 
triple-teamed on 'imlDroppin'thoseFifth WardBson 'imIThe more I swung, 
the more blood flewIThen he disappeared and my boys disappeared, 
toolThenlfeltjustlikeapendlltwasn'tevendosetoHalloweenlltwasdarkas 
death on the streetIMy hands were all bloodylFrom punching on the con- 

If you can hear Bushwick Bill not as Houston rapper, or even as an 
African-American, but directly as an exemplary American with a story to tell 
and the means to tell it, then metaphors suggest themselves as quickly as, in 
its most intense moments, the music in "Mind Playing Tricks On Me' seems 
to slow down, the car door opening, a hand beckoning you inside. That drift¬ 
ing, swirling sound, those tinkling notes—almost a merry-go-round sound, 
after a bit — make room for anyone's displacement, confusion, terror, de¬ 
spair. The way Bushwick Bill mutters, ‘Ah, man, homey/My mind is playing 
tricks on me" — yes, you've felt that, maybe the last time you turned on the 
news. Is the way he says it, is anything in the song, redemptive, as the re¬ 
sponse to 'Blue Suede Shoes' might have been redemptive? "Mind Playing 
Tricks On Me’ as a record on the top of every chart is just a fantasy; it has yet 
tofindtheresponseit deserves. It’s too soon to know. 

In a time when it has been definitively pronounced that we have reached 
the end of history, the death of rock may appear to be a very small thing 
Certainly it is, if you believe that rock'n'roll and history have nothing to do 
with each other — if you believe that rock'n’roll cannot help make history 
and that history cannot help make good rock'n'roll. If you believe that 
though, you may have to accept that rock'n'roll never really existed at all— 
in which case the death of rock is no problem. If you don't believe it—well, 
listen to "Blue Suede Shoes', 'Smells Like Teen Spirif, and 'Mind Playing 
Tricks On Me', and see if you hear a finished story, or an open one, or at least 
the screams of a few people doing what they can to keep the door from 


























































a nthony Davis maintains a modest lifestyle for an opera 
composer, sharing a sparely furnished apartment — 
which looks down 42nd Street to the Hudson River from 
a tower of the artists’ cooperative Manhattan Plaza — 
with soprano Cynthia Aaronson and their two black cats. 
Fresh-faced, though over 40, still bushy haired (though 
his once outrageous Afro has been trimmed), and ready 
to laugh at a memory, an audacity, or a favourable score 
for his favourite basketball team, Davis seems more like a man of comfort¬ 
able accomplishment than an ambitious revolutionary. 

But that's what he’s been at least since the mid 80s and the final devel¬ 
opment of X, The Lite and Times of Malcolm X. A full scale, three-act dra¬ 
matic opera about the radical black figure whose factual, symbolic and 
philosophical significance today stirs passionate debate among America's 
hardcore youth and its august intellects, X was Davis's first such grandiose 
effort—though he’d been working up to it throughout his musical life. 

The uncompromising story was developed by Anthony’s brother Christo¬ 
pher; the powerful, plainspoken libretto written by their cousin, the poet, 
novellist and journalist Thulani Davis. With support from a host of public and 
private foundations; co-operation from the Shabazz family who survived 
Malcolm X (just prior to his death, he began to call himself El Hajj Malik El- 
Shabazz); help from experienced dramaturge Rhoda Levine; the services of 
the New York City Opera under conductor Christopher Keene; a superb 
cast; and the incredibly effective enfolding, to the very core of the score, of 
deep improvisations by Davis's longstanding ensemble Episteme — the 
work was triumphant upon its world premiere in autumn 1986. The 
massed Davises had struck a blow for an opera of today, and tomorrow, too. 
Seven years on, Spike Lee's big budget Hollywood film Xis bringing Mal- 

States, Gramavision at last released X the opera, as performed by its origi¬ 
nal vocalists and the Orchestra of St Luke’s in a two-CD-and-libretto- 
boxed set. But Anthony hadn't simply oeen sitting round waiting for this to 
happen, as he explained over tea at his kitchen table. 

"I've been teaching a history of jazz class and an Afro-American com¬ 
posers seminar covering both classical and jazz composers — William 
Grant Still, Ellington, Jelly Roll Morton, a bit of Joplin - at Harvard. ButXis 
still very present for me. I've looked at the work again and had opportunities 
to do concerts of portions of it. It’s alive, and if s really fun to see people be 
interested in something I did seven years ago. I'm still proud of my accom¬ 
plishment; it was a milestone for me. And I’m very optimistic I’ll be able to do 
the opera in Europe and Japan as well as in America again. Then I'll have a 
fresh look at how we might stage it. 

‘I think the movie liberates us. When we didXin 85 there was so much in¬ 
formation we had to give people in a way that in opera is very difficult to do. I 
remember my producer in Philadelphia asking questions—"The Fruit of Is¬ 
lam, whafs that?' — because he didn't have a frame of reference. Now 
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people know so much more about Malcolm X that we might be able to do a 
much more expressionistic version. Which would be very Interesting, be¬ 
cause I think the music takes you in that direction Itself. 

'When we were at City Opera we felt we didn't give enough information 
about what Malcolm — El Hajj Malik El-Shabbazz—what his vision was af¬ 
ter his visit to Mecca. But dramatically, after Mecca you just want to go very 
quickly to his assassination. If we do it again, I might set some of his later vi¬ 
sion to music. In the movie Spike never used his narrfe El Hajj Malik, which I 
thought was a curious decision, because if you're going to talk about his 
metamorphosis, that's its culmination, and it's just as symbolic as 'X'. But it 
was a dramatic decision. People have to understand the difference be¬ 
tween drama and real life. Sometimes you make artistic decisions to 
streamline something, as an interpretation or for dramatic structure. 

‘But one thing that's fun with opera is that you're so detached from real 
life to begin with—the form itself is so absurd—that it gives you freedom. 
We were dealing with Malcolm X but it didn't matter if: it sounded like him or 
looked like him, because just that conceit that evening is sung already 
demands a leap of faith. There's always the problem, dealing with figures in 
contemporary life, or competing with people's opinions or what they know. I 
think we always have to see that ifs an artist's interpretation, and ask how 

Were you exposed to opera as a child? 

■My grandfather was a big fan — he liked opera and gospel music only, 
nothing in between. I knew Weill’s Threepenny Opera as a kid, and I'd heard 
musicals—I had a record of Stop The World I Want ToGet Off. 

"I got more into opera by studying philosophy. When I was at Yale, and 
even, before I was a Nietzsche nut. I read The Birth Of Tragedy when I was in 
high school. The idea of combining the Apollonian and the Dionysian — 
here he was trying to define Wagner and German mu^ic, and I thought, 'Oh, 
that’s like jazz—that’s great!’ I had the idea then that one could forge a new 
kind of music, a new opera, based on American traditions. I kept it in the 
back of my mind as something to explore. 

"But basically I was totally into jazz. In college and after I was consumed 
with learning bebop. I was in the house band at the Midtown Motor Inn in 
New Haven; they used to bring in Jimmy Heath and Phil Woods, so that was 
part of my education. And I was beginning to play with musicians my age — 
George Lewis, Mark Helias, Gerry Hemingway, Pheeroan ak Laff. Pheeroan 
and I played with Leo Smith, who was living in New Haven, and Marion 
Brown. Mark Dresser, who knows Ray Anderson, and the Rozies, Rick and 
Lee, and Jay Hoggard — they were all there. Ed Blackwell was real impor¬ 
tant — he was at Wesleyan University in Connecticut, j and I played in a trio 
with Helias and Blackwell, then in quartet with them and Hoggard. We 
recorded some things for India Navigation. 

'I was always interested In telling stories with music, too, so I began writing 
suites based on science fiction novels back then. And when I moved to New 
York City in the late 70s and started working at the Public Theatre I did 
some music for theatrical productions with David Murray and Michael Gre- 


by other means 








gory Jackson for Ntozake Shange— IWiere The Mississippi Meets The Ama¬ 
zon was one, and with Baikida Carroll, too. I also did music as background 
for some of Thulani's poems, which gave me the idea of setting her words to 

"Thulani’s poems were always very bluesy. The language of Ntzoke and 
Thulani and Jessica Hagedorn was very connected to jazz — they were all 
interested in the music. And so many bands were playing at the Public — 
David and James Newton and George Lewis, we were all in each other's 
bands. It was a fun period that I don’t think has been that much talked about. 

"My early suites sort of stand by themselves, but a lot of my late work 
turned out to be studies for opera. The piano piece "Middle Passage", 
"Hemispheres", with Episteme, and "WalkThrough The Shadow" were defi¬ 
nitely studies for/; I’d keep working the same piece over, developing new 
ideas to extend it rather than writing new pieces all the time. Musicians 
would make fun of me: 'Why you keep playin' the same pieces?’ I'd say, 
'Well, I’m not done with it yet.’ 

"The Wayangs, Number Four And Number Two became parts of my sec¬ 
ond opera Under The Double Moon. I don’t know where Tania, my third 
opera, came from. Maybe it returns me to my jazz roots. I worked with a tight 
ten-piece band on it, and it's sort of my tribute to Mingus. 

"He was one of my ideals as a composer when I was growing up. I was al¬ 
ways intrigued by his sense of harmony, rhythm, the tempo changes, the 
abrupt turns, and his sense of structure was incredible. He was so gritty, too 

You've taken to composing opera as though it’s what you were born to 
do. Do you miss playing, improvising? 

"I do miss it, yeah, and I'm starting to do it again. I’m touring Europe with 
James Newton and Abdul Wadud in March; I hope we’ll record over there. I 
did a club date at the New Music Cafe with Mark Dresser and Gerry Hem¬ 
ingway and Mark Feldman, and we're going to tour with Cindy—Cynthia— 
singing next October. I haven't had much time to play because of the writing 
and teaching schedule I've had, but now I’ve got some time, so well do it." 

Are composing and improvising like one for you? 

"I think so—improvising is how I get to compose. It helps me. Composing 
helps me improvise, too. When I write, I think up some of the players I work 
with: this is J.D.Parran, and this is John Purcell, and this is Marty Ehrlich. 
Casting the band is as important to me as casting the roles — it's the same 
sort of personality thing. This gets to be a struggle with whatever opera 
company I'm working with, because they have to accept that I want outside 
musicians. Ifs more expensive. Thats one of the problems with getting/ 
done again. I need ten improvisors, and that’s daunting for some compa- 

Tf it makes it a little more difficult to do my work, ifs also partly what 
makes my work unique. Classical music tried to make the language so limit¬ 
ed that the parts are all interchangeable. Financially ifs sensible, but I don't 
think ifs interesting musically. And dealing with the individuality of the per¬ 
former, the player, that's part of the aesthetic I'm bringing which comes 
from jazz. 

'They’re not even used to the composer telling them what singers he 
wants, but when I go into an audition, I say, 'I want to hear them do this.’ For 
me, a singer’s experience with jazz is very important. During Tania the mez¬ 
zo said, 'How do you want this part phrased?' I’d written very specific 
rhythms. I said, 'Well, really, ifs out of Billie Holiday. She taught me more 
about writing for the voice than anyone else, and thafs what I’m trying to 
do!’ This mezzo knew the reference. The performers are way ahead of the 
institutions. I did X in concert with the Chicago Symphony in November — 
the whole first act, Act II Scene I, and "We Are A Nation". I got them to hire 
some AACM players as improvisers, but several of the Symphony's players 
also came up to me and said, 'Oh, we're very excited about having a chance 
to improvise!' 

“I think the orchestra should learn to improvise too. My idea of education 


would be you go to Manhattan School of Music, you study opera and you 
study Billie Holiday, just to get the rhythmic thing and that concept of phras¬ 
ing in your voice. Ifs so sad education can't bring in the whole American ex- 

Is that what you're trying to bring into opera? 

"Well, Tania is sort of a weird take on our popular culture. Beginning with a 
Mingus-esque ballad overture, ifs very eclectic. In one of Tania's dreams, 
she imagines her father is Fidel Castro and her mother is Betty Ford — 
they’re having an affair—and Fidel's aria is almost a Tito Puente thing. I had 
a great time writing it. The character Cinque is this bass-baritone, I made 
him really sexy. I did a Brook Benton take off in it Isingingl 'And the funk 
goes this way!And the funk goes that... You've got to sift through the ash- 
esIAnd feel the heat.' I had all these freaked out Symbionese Liberation 
Army people in it I just tried to shock, every minute — Boom! Whoa! — 
moving from thing to thing. 

"The idea was to divide the stage into two worlds, the closet world and the 

I enjoy doing an operatic 
treatment of a line like, "You're a 
fucking piece of dog shit!” 

so-called real world, and you don’t know which is which, as Patty/Tania goes 
back and forth through the closet. The idea was that everyone has a Tania in 
their closet, some other self. Ifs more in the form of a music theatre work 
than an opera, because of the playfulness and the jazziness of it, but ifs op¬ 
eratic in that ifs through-composed and sung all the way through, too. It has 
some really funny things, like an aria I wrote for Cindy—'Who will play me in 
the movie of the book of my life?’—thafs like a parody of Peggy Lee. 

'I think people would be really interested in Tania, and that it would work 
as a recording too. Ifs frustrating that things take so long to get through 

find my works influence other works, and then people haven’t heard what / 
did that they were doing later. It would be great ifTania were recorded. 

"The language is part of the problem, because the libretto has a lot of pro¬ 
fanity in it. It belongs there, because that was part of the SLA at the time. I 
really enjoyed it, because I'm a person who enjoys doing an operatic treat¬ 
ment of a line toke.'You'reafuckingpieceofdogsht' 

"See, Tania-as-Patty goes out to lunch with a friend, and her friend is 
teasing her, saying, 'You sure like to eat, but your legs are so skinny ;' Then all 
of sudden Patty turns on a dime, she gets really angry, she becomes the 
SLA person. ShesmeA,‘You'reafuckingpieceofdogshitlYou"reafuckingfas- 
clst piece ofdogshltlDidapoodlelShityou out itsfucklng asshole? 1 did It real¬ 
ly fast in waltz time, so ifs really goofy. 

"And in her culminating aria, where she accepts herself as Tania, she 
sings, ‘Blow the motherfuckers away! And underneath it I put this almost 
Miles Davis groove. You feel the sense of the groove with the sense of the 
drama, too. That was a lot of fun." 

Anthony, you have such a subversive sense of this! 

"Yeah, to me thafs whafs fun. J azz has always been subversive. When I 
read about Charlie Parker and Dizzy and Miles, they had that subversive 
quality, too. Thafs part of it The irony, using the music as subtext that 
doesn't necessarily play with what you think is happening." 

Ifs as if Miles had gone back to Juilliard after a night playing with Bird. 
You're trying to reinfect the music schools with the subversive element. 

“Yeah, it has to be done,' Davis grins. “And the difference between what 
we do and the Third Stream is that we're not trying to change jazz by taking it 
into this other arena; we're taking what was classical music in America, 
which was basically European-based, and making it a truly American form 
Thafs a much more subversive idea to me." ffl 



































a sa recording, Keith LeBlanc's 1983 "No Sell Out" isn't es¬ 
pecially Great and it isn't especially Lost either It was a cat¬ 
alyst, though (better word: vector) for things both Lost and 
Great. Because it threw Malcolm X’s voice—and his face, 
thanks to the sleeve — in to the then-present, and (same 
thing) into the pop mainstream. Almost two decades after 
X's assassination, if records of his speeches hadn't actually 
vanished, they certainly weren't readily obtainable every¬ 
where. The robot-beats on the 12' scratchmix sound ten years thin now, 
tiresome and rinkydink, but once they gave forceful notice of a particularly 
thrilling political rediscovery, for a leaderles, ungrounded generation. Pub¬ 
lic Enemy—and Spike Lee, currently available everywhere—followed. 

Hung on this all-too-careful soundbyte-sculpture, the record’s title, re¬ 
peated over and over, rings out more like worried question than si 

main subject, this epitome of Black implacability, could really be turned into 
a hip and radical cut-up groove without something getting lost, without the 
whole idea mutating towards the ultimate rebellion-into-money thing. 

potato chips, seems almost quaint; a likeable little reservation shadowing 
the rigid brutality of those beats. Serious commentators, along with every 
hack who never mentioned Malcolm before now, query the ethics W ef¬ 
fects of Lee's movie-promotional tactics thus: does the deeper meesage 
come across, or is it smothered in hype, ego, Hollywood? Must the trivial al¬ 
ways devour the valuable? If X marks a spot at all, is it the beginning or the 
end of a treasure hunt? 

We could bring up Warhol here—and the mass manufacture of banali- 
' .. ' Jteforinspira- 


don (Elvis, Mao, Martlyn, Troy Donahue — Troy Donahue?). Warhol would 
play pop 45s, over and over, as he ran out his Soup Cans. And we can go 
further back into highbrow history, and recall Walter Benjamin, a figure as 
romantically forceful (and tragically dead-before-his-time) as Malcolm; 
recall Benjamin's theories of art and value, and argue, with him, that ma¬ 
chine age repetition, even as it trivialised, even as it brought about the 
death of you-had-to-be-there value in Classical Art, nonetheless also 
freed up the masses to respond in their own way. Because it gave them ac¬ 
cess, all unspoiled by the usual learned responses, that make priests and 
curators of even the best old-guard aides. 

But every dutiful disciple of Cultural Studies can parrot this line. Ben¬ 
jamin is also mechanically repeated, in the production lines of MuldCult 

y, he paid no mind to records, the one medi- 
> unequivocally true. He was talking about 
paintings, postcards, photographs and film. And records, being more than 
simply paintings in sound, or photographs or postcards or film, deserve 
their own analysis. 

LeBlanc’s idea was not original: from the mid 70s, DJ Afrika Bambaata had 
spun discs of Malcolm X speeches over the breakbeats in his seamless all- 
night groove-marathons. Buttheveryfactthat'No Sell Out" now seems not 
so well done after all is a measure of the richness of the field it opened up, 
and the speed with which subsequent innovators poured into it—though at 
the time,rap(evenBam'sown groundbreaking work)seemed more novelty 
than not as likely to lead back to The Smurfs as The Last Poets; after 
"Malcom X: No Sell Out" anything less than confrontational—or at the very 
leastsymbolically turbulent—seemed less than cutting edge. 








Suddenly Malcolm X is 
everywhere, subject of 
movies, operas, comic¬ 
books, rap songs — 
and essays. Hopey Glass 
wonders if pop cultural 
forms will ever do him 


justice, and if "serious” 
forms will continue to 



Rap's aesthetic today, this thick chaos of warring community perspec¬ 
tives, this layered babel of possessive urban demons inside and out, is facil¬ 
itated by magnetic tape and by digital sampling: it’s a technique enabled by 
the technologies of its time. This LeBlanc and Da Lench Mob and Hank 
Shocklee and many others have convincingly demonstrated. 

But the roots go back to the beginning of African American 20th century 
tradition. Perhaps it surfaced in our time when Bam, a non-musician musi¬ 
cian, made a particular creative thing of spinning juxtaposed and superim¬ 
posed records, but Ralph Ellison was riffing on this very notion 40 years ago 
(in The Invisible Man, the alienated hero of that fractured masterpiece re¬ 
treats into a hidden basement and fantasises armies of gramophones all 
playing the same Armstrong record at once). The physical nature of 
records — the actual things you can do with them — is the heart of the 
possibility of the rap aesthetic: but records have been the shellac vessels 
and the vinyl portals of the true soul of the African American tradition since 
Armstrong’s Hot Five spoke to the world. 

Because, let's face it, as often as we’re told that the essence of jazz is in 
live performance, we know deep down that its initial reach and subsequent 
development only occurred because it was the first music that grew to ma¬ 
turity in the age of the stylus. The fact that it was available far from its birth¬ 
place, for one thing; and the fact that the best thing to do with a 78 that has 
just stopped spinning, is put it on a second time, and a third, and so on. They 
are made to be played over and over and over again: which is why it’s the 
details that dig deep. 

We're talking repetition now, which Cage argued would bethefundamental 
principle of 20th Century Art Repetition as it manifests in Pop Art: its 
central, unnerving power, to unearth questions—about pop as art and art- 


pop, about art as pop and art against pop, about what might be that pop has 
and art needs, orwants. 

But also repetition as it manifests in the African American tradition — 
which is only sometimes the same thing as Pop Art Records, after all, re¬ 
peat at three levels: more than postcards, or photos, or films. Firstly, yes, 
records are mass-produced and meant to be: so that owning the 'original’ 
is of no consequence. Secondly — as Warhol did — you can and will play 
them over and over again: and because you can always reaccess that first 
epiphany, there's no notion of 'the truest performance' to confuse you. 
Because they repeat exactly, you rewire your aesthetic responses to things 

And thirdly, ever since Miles Davis and James Brown transferred their 
primary creative space from stage to studio, the most successful musical 
form in the popular arena has been the dance-groove: where cycles of 
rhythm, circling ever back to their beginnings, allow for small shifts and 
changes within the structure to bring with them remarkable shock-force. 
Meaningful improvisation can only develop through repetition (think about 
it); and the same goes for its opposite, the folk-wisdom proverb. Malcolm's 

race-uplift capitalists (his Hustler past emphasises the point — while the 
Nation Of Islam's practical commercial wisdom completes the circle). If 
repetition is the tool and the end-result of a world run by commerce, there 
are ways in which this has been, shall we say, rerun through the most 
evocative and fiercely dissident of dissident pop art-fprms. 

What Malcolm had to sell always included himself: hisjface, his race, the way 
thathe walked. LlkeanyPopCult icon,he succeeds because he puts acrossa 
profound complexity in the guise of simplicity. Take that dauntless 
intransigence—it's also the vehicle for the integrity of his changes of mind, 
of hisceasless self-questioning. 

This in particular you would't always know. Sometimes it seems his ap¬ 
peal, rooted in unflappably sober staunchness, and his insistence that, if it 
comes to It, violence may also be necessary, might make him no more than 
the Black John Wayne: "a man's got to do what a man's got to do....’ If you 
didn't know otherwise, you could imagine this as one of Malcolm's own 

Intransigence, after all, has always been a saleable American pop cultur¬ 
al value: as has appointing yourself your own unimpeachable moral arbiter. 
Wayne's the proof of it And Chandler's Marlowe, and Clint Eastwood's Man 
With No Name. And — latterly, more perverse by the minute, strong silent, 
violent types all — Dirty Harry and RoboCop and Hannibal Lecter and just- 
retired LAPD chief Darryl Gates. 

So its actually to save him from the dark side of all this that New York 
critic Greg Tate - cheekily, brilliantly - recently tagged Malcolm the "Elvis 
of Black pop politics". Meaning, among other things, that he's protean, in 
himself and in his signification: that his apparent deathlessness stems from 
the near-infinite variety under that always direct, coolly amused, FBI-agent 
besuited surface. 

Of course there’s another kind of cultural war going on here also. A war 
of respect due — a war about the plausibility of the kinds of seriousness 
manifested in the rival pop cultures of film and music. Film is deemed to 
have grown up — in film, the European Canon is already here. In music, 
once we're outside certain very constrained zones, no such regard is ac¬ 
ceptable. 

The instance that matters here goes to the heart of the representation of 
a life, a career, a person’s ideas, the very process of iconography itself Film 
icons are vast singular, monolithic — the same actor appears in different 
films, with different names, always casting the same shadow, conjuring the 
same dreams. Music icons are by contrast multiple (with Elvis the polymor¬ 
phous model forthem all): personalities-of-voice, ► fop.77 
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So it was left to John Adams to push out the envelope a little; first with 
The Chairman Dances in 1986, a lively bridging piece — Trickster' work, 
as Adams dubs such things—between the brooding Harmonielehre, with 


















its weighty Romantic cargo, and the opera Nixon In China, which was pre¬ 
miered six months after MacDonald’s article, in November 1987. 

It was Adams who more than any of the other 'Minimalists’’ demonstrated 
what British musicologist Ronald Woodley identified as a radical and by no 
means compliant realignment with the great traditions of 19th century or¬ 
chestral and operatic writing. Far from being sneeringly satirical, the Nixon 
opera was humane, sympathetic, even heroic. And it seemed to roll along 
thematic rails laid way backin the American past. 

In conversation, today—surprisingly, perhaps—Adams seems untrou¬ 
bled by the ‘Minimalist* tag (he even manages to utter the word without in¬ 
verted commas). He betrays no desire to declare the 'Minimalist moment" 
at an end. 'No, I have no problem with that I still regard Minimalism, the 
ideas and intentions that lay behind it, as a genuine and permanent ad¬ 
vance in musical composition. And like every other advance, it seems to me 
to be a perfectly logical extension of developments in harmonic language 
throughout the 20th Century. 

'There’s no way that you can describe it as less progressive, more reac¬ 
tionary than serialism. What distresses me about my generation, about 
people who are intelligent and aware and interested, is that they will read 
Gravit/s Rainbow or Catch 22 and they'll be aware of Jasper Johns and 
Rauschenberg and Warhol. But when it comes to music they want to listen 
to Bruce Springsteen. If they go to opera, they want to listen to Pavarotti. 
Somehowseriousmusicseemstohavewrittenitselfoutofthescenario.’ 

Adams trained under Leon Kirchner at Harvard. A pupil of Schonberg's, 
Kirchner is a passionate, even ebullient composer, committed to ‘the love¬ 
liness [found] in verticality”, and constantly attentive to barometric indices 
of cultural change in society and the other arts. His little known opera Lily, 
based on Saul Bellow’s Henderson The Rain King, may even have made an 
impact (I forgot to ask) on Adams's own approach in Nixon In China. 

The opera begins — as does its moodier, more inward successor The 
Death OfKIinghoffer —with a pair of images which seem to come straight 
out of the Handbook Of American Cultural lams. A huge airliner, The Spirit 
Of 76 noses into view at Peking airport, bearing Richard Nixon and Pat 
(who approximates Kirchner's Lily quite closely, though she also draws 

Emily Dickinson) to meet Chou En-Lai. Its the Machine-in-the-Garden, 
the irruption of something grand but also terrible, civilising and destructive 
by turns, into a landscape that is both 'pure' and irredeemable. Technology 
and democracy confront the Asiatic mode of production in a complex or¬ 
chestration of moralities. 

In the more recenlKlinghoffer, a companion piece (but not in this case a 
"lighter - one), the focus has shifted to radical Islam and to a yet more dis¬ 
abled conception of America's Manifest Destiny, when tourists on the 
Mediterranean cruiseship Achille Lauro are faced by a Palestinian terrorist 
splinter-group. The tone is appropriately darker, but with something of the 
same mixture of ritual and uncomprehending humour. 

The Machine-in-the-Garden, and also the Puritan Errand-into-the- 
Wilderness, the dedicated exile from the world: take these on board and 
you start to wander down a long pillared conidor lined with definitive 
American antinomies and you come up against the Virgin and the Dynamo, 
and the ideas of 19th Century American novelist/autobioographer Henry 
Adams. "No, no relation at all. I have a loaded name but it’s just happen¬ 
stance. My actual name is shortened from Adamson. My grandfather emi¬ 
grated to New England from Sweden. On the other side there was a bunch 
called Coolidge — my middle name—who were English and Irish. I grew 
up in New England, and I went to Harvard, but I have no presidential blood 
on either side." 


Inscribing John Adams into the American Studies 101 curriculum like this 
falls quickly foul of his quite deliberate perversity. Treat him as a represen¬ 


tative of New England, and he becomes a Californian, discoursing lengthily 
on the remarkable authenticity of Thomas Pynchon’s less than universally 
regarded Vineland. Come at him now as a "New American' and a West 
Coaster, and, Trickster once more, he dons Puritan sables. "I’ve detected in 
my own work a certain hopefully joyous schism between a very extrovert¬ 
ed, very popular vernacular and sometning that's much more personal and 
introverted.” 

It occurs that Pynchon is a very similar figure, a New Englander whose 
surname features in Nathaniel Hawthorne's tales of pre-Revolutionary 
America, but who has obviously 'spent some time living in Northern Cali¬ 
fornia." Adams and I spend more than two thirds of our interview-time talk¬ 
ing about books rather than music 'I’ve been very influenced by literature. 
This might shock you, but the biggest influence I had at a critical part of my 
life was William Burroughs. I discovered Burroughs when I was a senior at 
Harvard, not through any classroom suggestion; I just started reading him 
and he affected me on many levels: the structural level of the cut-ups, 
though I lost interest in that the use of the vernacular language, which all 
the Beat poets — Ginsberg, Corso, Ferlinghetti—were using. Burroughs, 
though, was the greatest poet of the lot, that junkie language, and I think it 
let me to find a musical paradigm that would allow me to develop a lan¬ 
guage that was stylistically omniscient, that didn't make a distinction be¬ 
tween high art and low art, highbrow and middlebrow and lowbrow, but 
that just drew from them in the way those writers did. I guess Shakespeare 
worked on me in the same way." 

But I'm still sold on the Virgin and the Dynamo, Henry Adams’s remark¬ 
able image of the essential opposition in modern culture between mecha¬ 
nistic progress with all its protestant logics, and the divine passivity of Our 
Lady. The pairing, on record as in fact, of William Blake’s Fearful Symme¬ 
tries and Walt Whitman’sThe Wound-Dresser seemed all the confirmation 
anyone needed. The orchestral piece, with its Blakean title and crashing, 
machine-driven textures, was the perfect complement to The Wound- 
Dresser, Adams's first vocal work since Nixon, a tender hymn to passive ho¬ 
moerotic love. But look inside Whitman's self-dramatisation, himself as the 
Christ of the Civil War casualty, and you begin to recognise the civil war go¬ 
ing on even there between beauty and violence—the rough bearded lips 
he kisses are twisted in the agony of amputated limbs; wounds putrefy; 
death never seemed more like a longed-for consummation. At the same 
time, only a mind of exceptional daring and expansiveness could have 
framed Fearful Symmetries out of melodic fragments that might have 
found place in a piece by Schumann or Liszt 

Throughout his work, from the early Piano Quintet to The Death OfKIing¬ 
hofler, Adams has followed his teacher Kirchner in believing that repeti¬ 
tiveness isjustified by beauty and that beauty only grows out of a subtle di¬ 
alectic of passivity and control. Adams has been brave enough to push 
both characteristics out to extremes of near-sentimentality and brutish 
power, but he does so with unfailing taste and self-awareness. 

MacDonald spoke out of turn and at the wrong time, as those of us paid 
for broadbrush views are tempted to do, from time to time. The fact is, just 
as realism—as Bellows noted—is the permanent revolution in literature, 
so the inbuilt contradictions of "conventional tonality" are the inbuilt 'mis¬ 
chief* that protects tonal music fromn the creeping sclerosis of systems. It 
is a democracy, after all. □ 
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jukebox 


Every month we play a musician a series of records enough of his playing recently, bui 

which they're asked to identify and comment on — abouttwo orthree years ago I did 

with no prior knowledge of what they’re about to hear. catchhiminadubinNewYorkand 


tested by Philip Watson 


?/ about the tragedy of 



















hislife? 

Well, he lived it I wish he’d stayed 
around longer. I wish I'd known him 
better, and got to spend some time 
with him. But I thinkall of us do the 
best we can atthat moment The 
conditions atthat time were difficult, 
especially being black in America, but 
we all handle itthe bestway we know 
how, and some of us may not handle 



Is that Gershwin himself? How 
about Art Tatum — he used to play 
runs and slide down the scales like 
that? 

ThinkLas Vegas. Silver lame?Glass 
Oh, my man, Liberace. Liberace was 


area of entertainment—he was 
flamboyant and did a lot of things 
people thought were shocking. He 
decided he was going to be 
outrageous, and it takes guts to dare 
to do something different, to go out 
on stage in whatever he wanted to 
wear. I like thatkind of wildness. 
There’s a great story about his 
version of Chopin's “Minute Waltz". 
Apparently, he cut it down to just 37 
seconds because he preferred to 
"leave outallthedull parts”. 



Yeah, I likethattoo. He was an 
original. But I’ve never really thought 
of himasapianist He’smoreof a 
personality, yet I always thought he 
could play because he was classically 


Its the man who claimed he invented 
jazz: Jelly Roll Morton. 

I love this early music because 

melodically, harmonically, 
technically. You've got to realise that 
all these early pianists were totally 
self-taught. And I have always 
thought it was they who were the 
greatest influences on the early jazz 
bands because they played so much. 
They are the fathers of the music— 
and those before them who were not 
recorded. The interesting thing about 
pianists from this era is thatthey 
played the piano orchestral ly—you 
can even hear where the horn 


LARRYYOUNG 

"Zoltan" from Unity (Blue Note) 

Is that Larry Young? Larry was the 
alternative to Jimmy Smith. Jimmy 
was the originator of the modern 
way of playing organ; he created a 
new sound, and Jimmy will funk 
you to death because when Jimmy 
lays it down, Jimmy lays it down. 
Larry knew all about Jimmy's style, 
but he was the only one really 
doing something different with the 
organ. His melodic concept was 
more like that of a piano player. 
Larry didn’t use guitar in his groups; 

I always thought that his sound and 
concept would have come over 
more clearly if he had. A lot of the 
time, he had to interrupt the lines 
he was playing to fill in chordally, 
whereas guitar and organ can be 
like a marriage — a good guitarist 
can feel what you're doing, lay the 
chords down, and give you more 

great on this and the other records 
he made, but he was much better 
live — he would do all kinds of 
things, point out different directions, 
show how the organ could be used. 

Whydidyoutakeuptheorgan? 

To make a living. When I first came to 
New York there weren'tany piano 
gigs open to me, so I took to playing 
the organ. The only difference now is 
that I play it because I wantto not 
because I haveto. 


JELLYROLLMORTON 
"London Blues" fromThe 1923- 
24 Piano Solos (Fountain) 

Is that James P Johnson? Well, I 
don't know who it is. 



Chucho Valdes [leader of the Cuban 
band Irakere]. 

It's actually Brazilian multi¬ 
instrumentalist HermetoPascoal. 



I don't know him. I didn't really like 
the beginning because it sounded 
too much like he was play ing 


exercises or scales, but when hegot 
into it, and it developed, I really liked 
the power. And I was really 



Whatattractsyou to Brazilian music? 


when I toured Brazil in 1973 with 
Mingus. And for my last album I 
wanted to play with Brazilian 
musicians and see how Brazilian and 
African rhythms worked together 
since they both come from the same 
source—Africa, as does jazz. It was 
really just an experiment with rhythm 
as themeeting point. But I’d like to 
hear more of Hermeto Pascoal; I’m 
going to check him out 


CHARLES MINGUS 

"Myself When Real"f rom Mingus 

Plays Piano (Mobile Fidelity) 

I don’t know. 

I'll give you a clue: you toured Brazil 
withhimin 1973. 

Yeah, well, Mingus should have 
stayed on the bass. That's something 
that bass players and drummers try 
to do sometimes—switching to the 
piano—but they're invading 
territory they don't really belong in. 
Mingus used to moveJaki Byardoff 
the piano sometimes and sit down 
and play himself. That was ridiculous; 
Jaki is oneof the greatest piano 
players I have ever heard, but Mingus 
thought he coulddo it better himself. 
It may be good as an experiment I 
guess—to show what you can do— 
but how would he have felt if I had 
decided I wanted to play bass? 

What was it like working with him ? 

I enjoyed it The music was great 
because we had a really good band 


atthat time, and we had some good 
times. I miss him a lot 
But doesn't Mingus have a reputation 
fbrtreatinghissidemen badly? 
Mingus was crazy: he had a sense of 
humour which was really out. If he 
could spot a weakness in one of his 
sidemen, he would exploit it. He 
would stop the band and tell him he 
was not playing rightand that would 
sometimes lead to a scene. But he 
never really interfered with me. My 
agreement with myselfwasthatif he 
interfered with the way I wanted to 
play, I would leave. So when he did, I 
left. We used to play this song by Sy 
Johnson called“For Harry Carney” 
and I hated it, so I would play it on the 
strings inside the piano. Mingus 
hated thatso we had constant 
arguments about it and one night he 
tore up the music on the stand and 
fired me, and then came back 15 


mind. But a little later, in Canada, we 



[Immediately] That sounds like 
Cecil. Well, what can I say about 
Cecil? Cecil’s not a jazz musician; 
he has invented his own individual 
way of playing and that kind of cre¬ 
ativity is unique. I guess he’s a clas¬ 
sical musician who has found a way 
to improvise — in a very profound 
way. But, I mean, he can't swing: I 

cats would hire Cecil and fire him 
after the first tune. But he does 
have an ability to create a place for 

whatever he wants him to be, and 
not many musicians can say that I 

his playing I wouldn't say publicly, 
but you have to give Cecil credit for 
creating what he did. He freed up a 

and broke the ground ahead so I 
didn’t get the kind of attacks he 
did. I like him because he'dared to 
do it first, 35 years ago, and it 
takes a lot of heart to step out an 


ferent to everybody else. People 
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Living Colour has been hailed as the band that reinstated Black Rock. But has it 
won this battle — against casual racist assumption and de facto segregation — 
at the expense of its harmolodic roots? New bassist Doug Wimbish arrives in 
Living Colour from the cutting edge of political dub-mixage. Ben Watson discusses 
noise and sellout with him. Gino Sprio groups him with Vernon Reid (left) 


• nitially I had intended to talk to to both poles in Living Colour — 
founder-guitarist Vernon Reid and newcomer/bass-player Doug 
Wimbish. Because while they've long been dose friends, it seemed 
that their approaches to the group’s brief for itself differed sharply: I 
wanted to discover how the future was going to be worked out Cir¬ 
cumstances continually intervened, however. I got to speak to Wim¬ 
bish, but Reid's schedule never coincided with mine—culminating in 
his having to go and watch Bob Dylan at Wembley rather than phone 
me at home [goodcall, Vernon - Ed] Which if nothing else underscores his 
continuing fascination with the white 'roots' of rock music. 

The first black rock band in the history of music — or what does duty for 
that history, as far as MTV and mainstream pop radio are concerned—Liv¬ 
ing Colour expose an injustice so blatant, so preposterous, so unfair, that 
you can’t help wishing them well whether or not you actually like what they 
play. Heavy Metal bible Kerrang !, with some black faces on the cover — 
not before time. Lead guitarist and spokesman Vernon Reid had the sound 
of justified indignation in his voice when he recently asserted: This is my 
music, and I don't see why anyone can't accept that fact. If I want to play 
thrash metal, country, R&B, hip-hop, that is my prerogative. Ifs my right 
our right, because the music belongs to us. I banged my head on so many 
walls for such a long time, I don't see why I should stop now." 

Reid traces white appropriation of black music to Elvis Presley, but Eng¬ 
land must shoulder some of the blame. It was actually The Beatles and The 
Stones and their supporters who demanded required art status for white 
rock Compared to the gap that existed between these English gods and 
their Black contemporaries, Elvis and Chuck Berry, Jerry Lee Lewis and Lit¬ 
tle Richard had been pretty much equal partners in the great teen explo¬ 


sion of the 50s (the transubstantiation of Elvis came much later). The grand 
claims that began to be made for rock in the late 60s took it as axiomatic 
that young white men (British or American) were responsible for "signifi¬ 
cant” pop music then and subsequently—leaving black music to cater for 
dancing feet and romantic love-dreams. By rights punk should have taken 
care of the whole shebang back in 1977 (actually in many ways it made 
things worse). Which is why you're grateful that Living Colour are here, to¬ 
day, contesting the Aryan Model of rock history, reclaiming roots. Whether 
that means they’re as aesthetically convincing as — say — Prince is of 
course another matter. 

Living Colour play music peppered with exotic inflections — grindcore, 
African, psychedelic, funk, Techno — but they never seem to stray far from 
the reassuring sound of mainstream rock as established by Sammy Hagar 
and Van Halen: big, bold and clean. Reid writes songs that fuse classic riffs 
with ambitious muso structures — the Led Zeppelin influence he some¬ 
times cites makes sense. Corey Glover's vocals are impassioned but never 
deal in the unsettling cries and groans beloved of grunge and indie rock 
Living Colour's music is all neon-lit, clarified, accessible-, the very opposite of 
the deliberately arcane sounds of the American rock or HipHop under¬ 
grounds 

In particular, Reid's guitar is immediately identifiable as an example of 
"the bedspring sound” popular in current Heavy Metal—metallic, zany, in- 
terruptive and dazzling, with a freeze-dried finish that has 'virtuoso” 
stamped ail over it. He uses every HM trick in the book but there is no de¬ 
scent into guitar noise, no chaos or perplexity, no confrontation — never 
any doubt that we are witnessing healthy athletic prowess. Despite his ap¬ 
prenticeship in New York's No Wave—including work with Shannon Jack- 














son’s Decoding Society, John Zorn, Defunkt and James Chance — Reid's 
playing on record is music to A&R ears. Where punk raised questions about 
the value of anything not in-your-face, of anything learned’, Living Colour 
are all about blatant virtues and self-improvement the sound of the main¬ 
stream, with these guys wanting in. 

Live, however, they come into their own: they have the musicianship to 
stretch out into long, jagged funk jams that recall Prince at his most rhyth¬ 
mically intoxicating. And they've benefited from the recent arrival of Wim- 
bish, the legendary bass player who emerged in the early 80s alongside 
drummer Keith LeBlanc as the house rhythm section at Sugarhill, the pio¬ 
neer rap label. Tipped off by Mark Stewart of the Pop Group, dub producer 
Adrian Sherwood had met with bothat the 1984 New Music Seminar in 
New York. Together they’d put together first The Maffia and then Tack- 
head, key operations within the On-U Sound noise-terrorist collective 
("Stormy Weather" — released under the name Fats Comet — remains 
one of the truly extraordinary records of the 80s). On-U music was some 
extreme stuff, in which sonic overkill met heavy musicianship and paranoid 
leftwing politics. In comparison, Living Colour's AOR sound and power-pop 
song-writing can seem distinctly lightweight 

"It’s going to be interesting because I know everybody is going to be 
ready to slag Living Colour off, especially with me being in the band, but 
we’re gonna see what happens.’ he comments. "I'm really with comfort¬ 
able with how everything's going. With the English, the press hysteria is 
monumental, plus there’s the rumour I’m gonna be joining the Rolling 
Stones — they're gonna be ready to slag the shit, but I think everything's 
going to be all right” 

Doug Wimbish has certainly brought a new firmness to the rhythm sec¬ 
tion: on the new album Stain his bass bubbles up some outrageous licks, 
but he is always—as James Brown taught Bootsy Collins —cm the one. A 
veteran of James Brown and George Clinton sessions himself, he’s also 
played session for such demanding soul artists like Will Downing—nothing 
if not professional. A long time friend of the band, he’d always said their live 
sound left a great deal to be desired. 

'I knew the guys for a long time but I wouldn’t go and see Living Colour 
live, they’d run me out of the fucking building because I was horrible! And 
I'm straight with the cats, because coming from Tackhead, knowing the 
kind of vibe we did there, there's a few things that have got to be sorted out 
first, rhythmically, musically, sonically. And that’s what I try to do: your friend 
will come in and let you know what’s happening, your enemy will let you 
blow over the cliff. I'm like, ’You guys are blazing but... you've got to tone 
thisshit down, less is more sometimes, let’s figure how to get the best out of 
songs, let’s work on that tone, let’s try and take this shit to another level." 

Wimbish grew up in Hertford, Connecticut 'It has the second largest West 
Indian population to Brooklyn, there's a lot of West Indians, Puerto Ricans 
—it’s helluva melting pot, a lot of people of Russian descent, Jews. I think 
the best thing about where I was at was the music that was available was 
pretty interesting. There was a lot of college radio stations that were 
around, so I was listening to everything from Tito Puente & the Fania All- 
Stars to pre-reggae stuff to Hendrix to Miles, you know, the whole nine... I 
got exposed to Hendrix at a very early age — when if you were black and 
listening to Hendrix you were a hippie or some shit like that Its a heavy 
transition between the whole late 60s movement because you had the 
Black Panther movement, you had blacks and whites against each other, 
you had the whole hippie thing happening — ’69 and the 70s is when 
things started to, like, cross hands. Blacks started smoking reefer, you 
know what I mean? Blah blah blah... things started taking a twist, which 
was for the better. I remember when I was coming up, If you were black you 
were listening to J ames Brown and Motown and if you listened to any psy¬ 
chedelic music, they thought you were a hippie. But it was all bullshit be¬ 


cause people were just dicheing themselves and making themselves bet¬ 
ter than each other, but I don't care, I get along with everybody" 

Asked to explain his innovative approach to the bass, he expands on his 

"I listened to guitar players, I listened to vocalists, I listened to everything 
but bass players — saxophone players, I was jamming along with Jackie 
McLean, Sonny Stitt—the phrasing was incredible. I’d spend a day trying 
to decipher the notes that Charlie Parker did—not even one bar: one beat! 
There was a lot of knowledge there. Now with guitar players, Hendrix was 
the major influence on me, just for the what-the-fuck factor, just going for 
it. I guess on one level, I’m self-taught, I didn’t have any books on the prop¬ 
er way to do this and that, I had no guidelines " 

Doug Wimbish is adamant that the gig with Living Colour does not mean 
that he has deserted the radicalism represented by his On-U Sound in¬ 
volvements: "I'm still doing the Gary Clail stuff, I’ll still do a Mark Stewart gig, 
I'm not going to change any of that stuff at all." Compared to the pure- 
flame intensity of Bad Brains—the black band who invented hardcore and 
have never (surpise!) received their due — Living Colour still seem calcu¬ 
lated and commercial, a Led Zeppelin to BB’s Cream, a 999 to their Sex 
Pistols. But for all that, these musicians are getting some heavy live action 
out into the rock halls and there’s a charm to their ambition and righteous 
frustration. Can’t wait for the live album. n| 
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Spring’s just around the corner and 
stil I the best bargain around is a 
subscription to The Wire—12 
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InSoundcheck: 

Reviewsof Geri Allen, 
Ambient Dub, Belly, 
Dinosaur Jnr, Funkadelic, 
Material, David Murray, 
PereUbu,Terry Riley and 
Neil Young 


In Outline: 

BibaKopfonan 
Extreme Australian 
label; John 
Corbett on a 
Heartbeat-ing 
Jamaican one 


In Brief: 

KodwoEshun 
gets to grips 
with the latest 
club releases 


yet magically booming tam-tam. 
Indeed, Villa-Lobos’s work perhaps 
offers musical parallels to the 
“magic realism’ of modern South 

Elsewhere too the sounds and 
sights of Brazil before they started 
chopping the trees down are 
memorably evoked, and listening to 
a sequence of these pieces is like 
being lost in an uncommonly 
hospitable jungle. This seems to 
apply especially to the set of 
“Bachianas Brasileiras", of which 

Swingle prelude and fugue - with a 


43 Rue General Patton, 1050 


pre-Surrealist poet, cross-cultural 
alchemist, ambisexual pin-up boy 
and original gangster). 

The main delights of the 
collection come from the way 
composer/director Hector Zazou 
utilises world music (mainly North 
African) strains, either as inflection, 
or in whole tracks given over to 
Other voices, as insignia of the 
Oriental slumber Rimbaud 
unwound himself into. The voices of 
Sarny Birnbach and Sussan Deihim 
on "Hapolot Kenym", Khaled and 
Malka Spigel on “Amdyaz”, and 
Ketema Mekonn on “Harar Et Les 


barbed compliment, this seems to 
be the ideal showcase for many of 
the participants, whose own 'solo' 
LPs are often hit-miss affairs. (Cale 
and Sylvian haven't sounded this 

There are only a couple of 
faltering steps where the voice 
choosen doesn’t seem quite up to 
the gravitas or world-roaming spirit 
required, but otherwise Mr Z (and 
his various Mr Xs) have assembled 
a rare metaphysical, contemplative, 



Johann Sebastian in the tropics 
and is very hard to perform. It gives 
no apparent trouble to the BBC 
Singers, however, who are very 
secure in pitch. In fact all these 
items are done with just the right 
sort of zest and vivacity. The only 
regret is that this 56 minute CD 
does not also include No.5 of the 
"Bachianas”, which Anne Dawson, 
with eight cellos, sang so beautifully 



Hector Zazou 

Sahara Blue 

CRAnnED discs run 32 cd 

Now, the words come back to us... 
Its become almost too much of a 
Concept Album concept to pick a 
pedestal (the Hal Wilner albums, all 
those 'fan' albums dedicated to the 
likes of Alex Chilton, Leonard 
Cohen, etc) and pile it high with 
unexpected personnel. But here is 

artiste, multi-language musical 
invocation of Arthur Rimbaud (the 
first and last teenager, stoned 
desert voyager, lavishly talented 


position on this tribute, they are 

of World fibres into a Western 
studio gloss. Others have tried this, 
either from inside their World (like 
SalifKeita) or outside (Peter 
Gabriel, Holgar Czukay), but this 
sounds effortless, unforced. 


soundcheck 

Geri Allen 

BLUE NOTE CDP7994932 CD 


“■"^Villa-Lobos 



Sometimes I even forget how to 
spell BEAUTY... John Cale’s "First 
Evening' is an absolute jewel of 
quiet eroticism, a quietly awesome 
miniature nearer frieze than frenzy, 
casually capturing the 'spell¬ 
casting’ nature of Rimbaud's love 
poetry — others could spend a 
lifetime trying to capture an 
essence like this and get nowhere. 
Other cross-collaborators include 
Tim Simenon, Bill Laswell and 
Gerard Depardieu on the lush, 
pulsating Til Strangle You' (which 
in itself suggests a whole other 
album of upbeat transgressive 
Disko: 'Let me/penetrate all of your 
memones/Let me/be that woman 
who can bind you hand and foot.' 
Get Kylie to cover it!). David Sylvian 

fooling-no-one alias 'Mr X’), as 
does Ryuichi Sakamoto, and 
although it may sound like a 


A strong new album of incisive bop 
phrasing and razor-sharp melodic 
wit from this remarkable pianist. 

The unusual compositions allow her 
to construct moods of cerebral 
spikiness on the bones of Monk 
and Powell, which she combines 
with a biting blues attack. As with 
1990’s The Nurturer, she opts for a 
fuller band than that of her popular 
trio with Charlie Haden and Paul 
Motian. A couple of tracks feature 
remarkably uncluttered 
accompaniment from two 
drummers and two bassists. The 
band is completed by trumpeters 
Wallace Roney and Marcus 
Belgrave, both suitably roomy in 
style for Allen, though one wishes 
Roney would get Miles Davis out of 
his system. Belgrave's playful, near- 

the more appealing of the two 
trumpet and piano duets. 



















The music is darker and more 
claustrophobic than before, 
perhaps unproductively so on the 
sombre title track, the only one 
which fails to evince Allen's 
relentlessly intelligent improvising 

WILL MONTGOMERY 


Ray Anderson 

Every One of Us 

GRAMAVISION R2 79471 CD 


A good-humoured release of 
bumptious trombone vehicles from 
the likeable Anderson. Attachment 
to the pre-bop glory years of his 
instrument shines through 
everything he does; the upside is 
the abundance of joyously slurred 

mawkishness of the two vocal 
tracks. It’s certainly hard to believe 
he’s worked with Braxton. 

The Anderson compositions — 
particularly "Funkalific" and "Kinda 
Garnerish’ — are where the band 
works best as a unit. The late Ed 
Blackwell (this was recorded last 
June) is restrained and brilliant and 
pianist Simon Nabotov puts in a 
sprightly contribution. Bassist 

Anderson himself displays a great 
lightness of touch and, though the 
range of moods is hardly 
enormous, a tremendous ability to 
squeeze rich, crying blues voices 
out of his trombone. 

The set is rounded off with an 
oddly moving reading of Coltrane's 

silky fervour of the original for an 
altogether brasher and approach. 

WILL MONTGOMERY. 


Ab Baars Trio 

3900 Carol Court 

GEESTGRONDEN 12 CD 


Baars plays clarinet and tenor; 
although there's a cross with the 
likes of Brotzmann or Ayler, he’s 
essentially out of the school of 
Jimmy Guiffre. I'd guess he played 
the clarinet first, the tenor is used 
as a larger, deeper — and 
sometimes very much louder- form 
of the smaller instrument Martin 



van Duynhoven sports a helluva 
bass-drum kick among his several 
virtues, while bassist Wilbert de 
Joode stands off and does elegant 
things. Wilbur Ware and Elvin in 
1957 they ain’t-they do it 


differently - but they invite that 
comparison and it can’t be bad. 
Difficult to pick out one track 



(though the title track might have 
flown around the world in a plane 


Brundl’s Basslab; leader on bass, 
'featuring Barry Altschul' (and how 
- the final track finds him teaching 
the entire history of jazz drumming) 
with Simon Nabatov on piano and 
saxophonist Mathias Schubert It’s a 
classic festival set, recorded at 
Wiesbaden in 1990, which simply 
blasts out of your hi-fi without 
giving a lot of thought to taking 
prisoners. There's bits of Ornette, 
Taylor, Ayler, Coltrane and McCoy 
Tyner, and so what? It’s not a bad 
tradition to mine; and when flier's 



Songs and Rhythms for the Coastal 
Region of Guinea 

MUSIQUE DU MONDE 92518 


Soungalo Coulibaly 



Various Artists 

Guinee: Recits et Epopees 

OCORA 0560009 

SibiriSamake 

Mali: Musics of the Hunters of 
Sebenikoro 

MUSIQUE DU MONDE 92524 

After the age of raw imperialism (as 
opposed to the subtler violence we 


know today) much of West Africa's 
culture and music was in tatters, a 
situation Guinea and Mali set about 
to rectify by creating state- 

rediscover and re-invent their 
roots. At that time, the 60s and 
70s, the models were largely taken 
from Afro-Cuban music, the 

of military bands and waltz outfits 
left by the Europeans. The drums 

powerful, many-faceted goblet 
shaped drum with a dramatic 
machine-gun solo tone — has re- 
emerged more recently and is 
today a regular feature of The 
Super Rail Band, most of the 
Wassoullou bands, and the groups 
of Salif Keita, Youssou N’Dour and 
Baaba Maal, and even features on 
Steve Coleman's Drop Kick. 

It was Guinea who guarded and 
nurtured the drum most fervently 
— no coincidence that it was they 
who had the deepest forests, nor 
that it was they who rejected 
Western domination the most 
ferventiy. Not surprisingly, then, Les 
Ballets Africains, Guinea's national 
troupe, are the greatest of the all 
d/embe-domlnated groups, though 
dance and song are also integral 
components which combine to 
describe the national culture. This 
recording captures them at their 
level best the voices of the drums 
uncannily combining to create 



climaxing finale hints at a stage 
beyond — delirium, transcendence, 
call it what you will. 

The Percussionists of Guinea 
chart similar ground, but without 
the songs or melody instruments: 

flowing, rippling interaction, but I 
found a clinical lack of warmth on 
this recording. Wassa charts some 
of the spontaneous expressions of 
tradition of the Soussous, whose 
migration northwards through 
Senegambia was an important 
vehicle not only for the djembe but 
for traditional culture in general to 
areas where it had been largely 
forgotten. This lovely recording 
covers the gamut of Soussou 
instrumentation and styles — as 
with all of this music you really 















sense Of it all, though. African imports from Natari, 22 

Djembe -master Coulibaly’s CD is Maybridge Square, Goring-By-Sea, 


Malian music that so perfectly 

underlined the symbiotic — but to Justin Time, 5455, Rue Pare, Suite 
the outsider often obscure - 10, Montreal, Quebec, Canada H4P 


and song and hence between 

rhythm and melody, dance and Geestgronden: through c 

narrative. He’s a brilliant drummer 
— a sound like sheet metal — and 

drums, balafon, guitar and voice 
with insight and imagination, 
tradition and originality in equal 
measure. 

Guhfe Recits Et Epopees is a 
rather disappointing compilation 
not quite pulling together often 
poor examples of many different 
local musics - for encyclopedists 
only [Diderot please note — Edl 
Sibiri Samake's atmospheric CD 
(also available on cassette import 
as EMI BIEN 010, as is Vol 2 OUO 
17595) of Bambara hunting 
folklore from Mali is extremely 
similar to Ocora’s Puels De 
Wassallou- The style is sparse, 
metallic and understated, but it 

RICHARD SCOn 


Waldo The Dog Faced Boy 


A year ago, who’d have thought a 
band fronted by Tanya Donelly 
(ex-Throwing Muses, ex-Breeders) 
would be fronting a Sunday Times 
magazine cover, and touted as 
mapping out the New Thing In 
Pop? Belly is not that new at all, 
though, more a tangent developing 
from Donelly's contributions to all 
those Muses records, on which the 

provided the generous, less 
opaque counterblasts to Kristin 
Hersh's skewed telegrams. That 
wasn’t quite true then, and it's 
certainly not true now: Star is 
skewed as hell, all the more so for 
being straight ahead in most 
perceptible respects. 

This record’s effect is even more 

a contribution Belly's first couple of 


singles originally seemed: but those 
songs ('Dusted', 'Gestapo', "Slow 
Dog") have developed a nice patina 
over a few months, and here, nicely 
couched in the cumulative effect of 
a whole Belly-ful they find their 
apotheosis as prime blasts of 
sanctified belligerence. There's 
nothing formally adrift here: this is 
your standard fine-meshed guitar 
jamboree, but there's a firmer 
raison d'etre than in any guitar- 
based group I've heard in the last 
couple of years. What Donelly's 
especially good at is making the 
dead simple—the infantile, almost 
— verge on the baroque — witness 
the opening and closing ’Someone 
To Die For" and “Stay". 

Belly achieve the sort of barbed 
fragility that a band like Waldo... 
would die for, but generally fall 
short of. This LA band have actually 
been going since 1987, so I'd 
guess they're not likely to find it 
now, which is a shame since, for all 
their whimsical trappings — daffy 
titles, bee obsession—their hearts 
are in the right place, if not their 
minds. What lifts them out of the 
rut of angular, piqued guitar 
whimsy is the blustering, anarchic 
trombone of Jim Richards; the 
trouble is, if the guitars had found 

oddball contribution like that 
wouldn't need to save the music. 

At the moment if s like 10,000 
Maniacs (Mary Ellen Mason sings 
very like Natalie Merchant at her 
more sullen), spiked with 
buffoonery, but there's no sense of 
celebration. Sophomore rockers, 
get yourselves out of college, back 
to the playpen. Back to the Belly, 
better still. 



living and what therapists might call 
personal growth. Only one song — 
■Let The Music Take You’a 
fabulous homnjage to disco and its 
prophets Chic — spins away into a 
whirling space; in musical terms, 
Conscience, like Happiness, is a 
beguiling, vivacious album which, 
despite a heavy quota of 
contemplative lyrics, is full of 
spankingly durable dance music 

This smooth transition between 
albums is all the more remarkable 
considering The Beloved duo's 
internal ructions. Jon Marsh is now 
joined by his wife, Helena, who 
replaces Steve’Waddington, but 
the sound — its presence, its 
structure — refnains of a type. 
Maybe Happiness would have shied 

"Lose Yourself in Me" and 
■Paradise Found* or the late-Roxy 
spirit that hovers over 'Celebrate 

recognise the first album in the 
second, and Marsh presides with a 
gentle authority. 

And a special mention to the 
lyrics, for never has a dance album 
been so economical with the woos, 
wows and whees — those all¬ 
purpose shriekjs that link our world 
to disco heaven. With the sole 
example of a couplet that rhymes 
"bravery" with "unsavoury" 
Conscience conveys considerable 
cares: "Make the world your 
priority/Try to llye your life 
ecologically" on "Sweet Harmony" 
or "You've only got one Hfe/Use it up 
gently" on "Spirits' Vapid? Get 
outta here. It’s a tourde force. 



EAST WEST 4509914S3 LP CDT1C 

The Beloved’s first album, borne on 
the euphoric sonics of the 
progressive House sound of 1989, 
was called Happiness. It had song 
titles like ■Hello'and-a great 
staggering-out-of-the-dub-at- 
dawn favourite — "The Sun Rising”. 
With the end of the century that 
much nearer, the Beloved have, 
sensibly, decided to all their second 
album Conscience. 

Conscience is all about ecological 


Les Paul offered modern music not 
just the solid-body electric guitar, 
but many of the taken-for-granted 
techniques of multi-track 
recording Oddly, perhaps, 
composers have been slow to take 
advantage of either. Tim Brady, 

is one of the most interesting 

unquestionably new instruments of 
the 20th century. 

If the studio itself is the second of 
these, the yoijng guitarist is no less 
virtuosic ther^. J ustin Time have 










already released the concert piece 
Ws/onswith improvisations by 
fellow Canadian Kenny Wheeler, 
and his Double Variations with John 
Abercrombie. Imaginary Guitars, 
though, is a good place to begin, 
because it features four Brady 
compositions alongside two works 
commisioned from Rene Lussier 
and Paul Dolden. Lussier is known 
for his work with Fred Frith, but 
Dolden is still little known outside 
Vancouver, and its time both of 
them had a wider hearing. 

Brady's commission alllows them 
to extend guitar/studio techniques 

respects there's too much on the 
album to absorb in single sittings. 
The Brady pieces themselves are 
as strong as anything he's done to 
date. 'Time Lapse Exposure' is a 
tightly marshalled live performance, 
with only a touch of digital delay 
and hammering-on towards the 
end, the antithesis of the rich, 

Two Parts'. The title piece goes 
further, hypothesizing an 
instrument with thousands of 
strings that could play literally 
millions of notes; again, Brady plays 
a live part against huge tape banks. 
"Dead of Winter' has a threatening, 
metallic edge that is partially 
explained by its reference to the 
start of the Gulf War, but which 
also opens another, not yet fully 
explored, compartment in Brady's 
capacious bag. Well worth hearing. 

BRIAN MORTON 


Harold Budd/Ruben 
Garcia/Daniel Lentz 

Music For 3 Pianos 

ALL SAINTS ASCD 14 CD 

Budd's first recording, The Pavilion 
of Dreams, was released at a fairly 
turbulent moment of musical 
history, or so it seemed at the time. 
Most people I knew considered it a 
matter of honour to despise it, yet 
Budd seemed to be pursuing 
something truly individual. Not 
particularly interested in theories of 
minimalism, repetition or ambience, 
let alone the New Age 
functionalism of massage-and- 



In Situ: through Cadillac 
Leo: through Harmonia Mundi 


for rejecting his particular brand of 
unabashed romanticism, they could 
be melted on first contact This was 
music that might be compared, 

quality of light or the sensation of 
hearing a wood pigeon in a silent 
forest To discover at a later date 
that Budd had once played with 
Albert Ayler confirmed him as a 
maverick who should not be 
discounted just because he did not 
shred continuity or the eardrums. 

Music for 3 Pianos is his first 
release since being dropped by 
Warner Brothers, a mini-CD (mid- 
price, 21'60") of collaborations 
with two other pianists: Ruben 
Garcia of Repetition Repetition and 
'minimalist Daniel Lentz. Who does 
what is not clear and descriptions 
are superfluous (ie, too problematic 
to confront), except to say that 
Budd’s touch and timing are as 



by her promises committed playing 
and challenging listening. But on 


the second of half of this double 
CD, she and Graewe use Diagonal 
Tuning, which involves setting the 
pianos a quarter-tone apart in the 
middle register, with the lower and 
upper registers "stretched flat 
respectively sharp, gradually within 

don’t know why either. 

There is a respectable tradition of 
quarter-tone piano pieces and a 
strong ‘Save The Microtone' 
movement but with players like 
these I don't hear what is added. 
Despite its rich harmonic 
complexity, the strengths of the 
post-Cecil Taylor school of pianists 
centre on percussive virtuosity; 
subtleties of timbre and tone 
colour, although present, are 
usually overwhelmed by the dense 
melodic invention. Diagonal Tuning 
just muddies the waters. Further 
listening accustoms the ear to most 
dissonances, but you don't need to 
be Eurocentrically fixated on the 
Diatonic system to hear much of 


this session as simply out of tune. 
No doubt I've missed the point but 
I'll spend my time with the first disc, 
which is highly impressive. 

BARRY WITHERDEN 


Lesli Dalaba 

Core Sample 

Trumpeter Lesli Dalaba's 12 year 
spell in New York (following one In 
California, preceding one In Seattle) 
ended in 1990 with this project of 
compositions Involving the 
distinctive downtown 
instrumentalists Elliott Sharp, Herb 
Robertson, Jim Katzin, David 
Linton, Charles K Noyes and 
vocalist Sussan Deihim. 

The title track begins with a 
trumpet duet of clean, sharp 
glissandi ascending into the 
stratospnere like fireworks. The 
piece moves through Sharp's cool, 
rippling guitar and crossfades into a 
recording of the Balkan-style 
Zlatne Ustne brass band. Susan 
Dehim soars In as the brass fades 
out causing a widespread outbreak 

The CDs other lengthy piece, "A 
Violin Sentient” (like the title track, 
built up in the studio using 
overdubs), is an altogether darker, 
even claustrophobic, work 
reminiscent of Carbon's less- 
successful output. Again the form is 
segmented and this time features 
Linton's sample-trigger drums, 
Sharp's sneaky, slinky bass clarinet, 
Katzin’s acerbic violin and some 
keyboards for which no-one is 
credited. 

"One Breath At A Time" uses 
Lesli’s live trumpet in collaboration 
with trumpet samples by Jeff 
Greinke. It is spacious and desolate. 
A variety of pain-drenched events 

(dictated by reverb, volume and 

backdrop of delicately shifting 
trumpet drone. A beautiful end to a 
fascinating and frequently sublime 
CD. 

PHIL ENGLAND 


The Dead C 

Harsh 70s Reality 


Since New Zealand's last pressing 









in the States (notably Siltbreeze) 
have been issuing some of this 
material on other formats. 

The Dead C have been 
nominated as the inheritors of the 
Sonic Youth mantle in some 
quarters and while they are 
operating in similar territory, they 
rely more on tape use, the 

spaces and unskilled 

■Driver UFO - , the excellent side¬ 
long track that opens this double 
LP, consists largely of a warm 
pulsating mass of tempered 
feedback and amplifier hum, with 
added chugging guitar, occasional 
Casio-style keyboard and some 
'Sister Ray" hypnotism. Whether by 
necessity or invention, The Dead C 

front rooms, rehearsal spaces and 
live performances as well as the 
conventional studio. "Sky - is naked 

squealing feedback) and alongside 
“Driver UFO - ,'Love - and 
"Baseheart- - would have made a 
great single LP. Too bad then that 

get lost in a void of involutional 
nihilism, half-baked ideas and 
general untogetherness. 


Where You Been 


Richard Linklateds film Slacker and 
Douglas Coupland's lax 1991 
novel Generation X have their 
perfect musical equivalent in 
Dinosaur Jr. Dinosaur give a sound 
to the indolent twenty- and thity 

Linklater) 'spend their whole time 
in their heads." 'So fucked I can't 
believe i&f there's a way out I can't 
see if ran the chorus line from 
'Freak Scene', Dinosaur J ds early 
anthem. The story hasn't really 
changed. 

Solipism is hardly new to rock, but 

few years have not exactly moved 
beyond it. However, most are easy 
to resist. Dinosaur Jr's whines 
come with sugar-spun melodies. 
Songwriter/vocalist/guitarist J. 



simply the result of having but one 
concern — himself — but there's 
always been something of the 
grand scale about Mascis’s misery, 

of the balladeer's Big Number. 

J as the grunge Dean Martin? 

This might be stretching the point, 
but ‘What Else Is New* (with Mascis 
tg‘You're the only one" to 


coars low-register groans to long, 
flute-like tones of the utmost 


Doneda's oci 
partner Lazro js ii _ 

Ban, Impulse, His alto and baritone 
and McPhee’Si reeds, trombone 
and voice splitlduties fairly 



the rhyming doggerel of the lyrics 
actually sounds out clearly: Mascis, 
idle soul, obviously latches onto the 
first words that pass through his 
mind. He should remember that 
/ is simply not his bag and 


have sufficient: knowledge of 
French to follow Daniel Laloux's 
e plenty of striking 
music, but this 
res rjot hold the attention 



The insert notes to Paris-tlilano 
suggest that ‘there don't seem ti 
be any new grounds left to break 
or holy places to desecrate, r ' 


This might sound like special 
pleading, but the vitality and high 
quality of these performances 
effectively wards off any negative 


joins him for a couple of tracks on 
hurdy-gurdy and-a similarly 


only his finest ad 
record since 1988's Lookout For 
Hope, but appears so perfectly 
suited to his hybrid, folk-inspired 
music that, had it not been 
composed ovef 50 years ago, you 
might thnk it had been written 
especially for him. Aaron Copland's 
cowboy ballet Billy The Kid already 
possesses more Great Western 












celebration, violence and long 
horizons of the original prairie set 
piece. Frlsell's quintet has the 

Klucevsek's accordion adds 
symphonic splashes; Don Byron's 
clarinet a soaring clarity; and 

mythic theatre; the guitar as the 
natural sound of Americana. 

By comparison the rest of the 

weight of its own self-conscious 
eclecticism. The extracts from Ives's 
Three Places In New England are so 

only on Madonna's "Live To Tell 1 ' 
are the structural possibilities of the 
tune truly extended. Frisell is a 
wonderful interpreter of the form 
of a song but he can also tread too 
thin a line between playfulness and 


home. Although on his last release, 
Grace Underpressure, he 
experimented quietly with a 

guest slot for Frisell), this latest CD 
sees him return to his working 
quartet of Joe Lovano, Dennis Irwin 
and Bill Stewart. And therein lies 
the problem; by now, this is 
territory too well trodden. As was 
the case with Scofield's fusion 
music at the end of his Gramavision 
days, these post-bop progressions 
have become too formulaic, too 

accomplished. The real strength of 
this record lies in the guitarist's 
beautiful darting, ear-catching 
melodies; it is these that contain 
the germ of any new direction. 
PHILIP WATSON 



creativity, the music mainstream 
has never quite got to grips with 
what Clinton was about — they 
could tell you he was good, but 
they couldn't understand why; and 
while they could sense that they 

self-confessed prankster, they 
could never quite comprehend 
what the joke was(or that they 
were on the end of it). 

While its easy to understand 
Clinton's early 70s recordings — 


mainstream and correctly 
redefining it as a Black thang — his 



much of the music is far below par 
— lacking most of the qualities that 
' distinguished the man's classic 70s 
material. The twister, however, 
comes during the final track of 
each collection, where Clinton 
himself explains the history behind 
the presceding tunes and the 
whole Parliafunkadelicment 
experience. Almost as if he Is 
apologising for having kept the 
mainstream guessing for so long, 
Clinton moves to demistify and 
decode a little of what went into 
the creation of his work But like 
the many diatribes which have 

over the past few months (Ben 
Watson's early feature in The Wire 
96 being an honourable 
exception), the essential pro¬ 


community that Clinton 
appropriated the Panther picture 
for the Uncle Jam album; it was for 
the initiated that Clinton created 
these Nubian Funk tales; it was for 
these same few that he created 
such characters as Sir 
NoseDevoidOfFunk, 
Rumplesteelskin and such concepts 
as the Placebo Syndrome and the 
Mothership Connection. Just like 
today's rappers, Clinton was 
creating a new language as only a 
Black man could — to be 


duly knocked 
on Music For ) 


at Clinton's door and 


Blackness and unashamedly 
political nature of Clinton's work is 
here played down to the point of 
non-existance (most of the 
aforementioned articles focussed 
instead on the music's drug 
elements). It is no accident that 
part one of the series (there are 
five volumes planned in all) 

rapper (Gary Fabulous) and on 
another a version of Cream's 
white-rock behemoth "Sunshine Of 
Your Love". Once again, the ofay- 
watchers witness history being 
rewrtten for the benefit of the 
mainstream. Next someone will be 
telling us that Elvis Presley was the 
King of Rock ‘n 1 Roll; or did they try 


covering the period 1969-76, 
have been catalogued and 
chronologically compiled for 

on. While this 


Jazz Group Archangel 


Music For Your Mother: The 
Funkadelic Singles 


George Clinton 

The Family Series Parts 1 & 2 

ESSENTIAL ESS 185/189 LP/CD/MC 

The current spate of interest in 
George Clinton's 
Parliafunkadelicment would give 
Eldridge Cleaver's ofays a field day. 
Forever fascinated by Clinton's 


understand the reasons for 
uncovering such material by a 

(during the 70s he played a game 
he called ‘ring around the record 
companies', where he secured up 
to half a dozen label deals for what 
was essentially the same unit of 
musicians), but the problems these 
releases throw up are two fold. 
Although certain tracks stand out 
and demonstrate ail the hallmarks 


The Ganelin album was recorded 
during the trio's first US tour in 
1986. They must have seemed like 
martians then, and even those who 
knew their early Melodya releases 
could hardly have expected music 
of the richness of early Art 
Ensemble of Chicago or Sun Ra. 
Although the ideas they'd picked 
up from Ornette, Coltrane and 
Cecil Taylor are readily identifiable, 
these are incorporated into vast 


supposedly out-of-this-world 


polystylistic suites which draw on 








Vyacheslav Ganelin's opera and Essential: through Castle 
film score work as well as rock, pop 

and folk. The structures are looser Leo: through Harmonia Mundi 
than might be expected, each 

piece moving through a series of Ear Rational, Siltbreeze, Eva: 
strongly characterised blocks. through These 

Ganelin and Chekasin undermine 

each other beautifully; one might In Situ: through Cadillac 


daft melodic accompaniment. The 
Rova Saxophone Quartet (first US 
avant-gardists to visit the USSR, in 

there’s the habitual rendering of 
"Mack The Knife", but the two 
lengthy pieces which open each CD 
are the real meat The level of 
technical discipline they bring to 
such broad, open works is 

resourcefulness of their 
improvisors, the Jazz Group 
Archangel turn in a patchier, more 
inchoate performance than the 
above. The instrumentation is fuller 

(see The IbuTthem^n 

track, the 56 minute “Sound of the 
World", simply fails to approach the 
plenitude it presumably strives for. 
Although sporadically captivating, 

bells, this particular marriage of 
free jazz and Russian folk lacks the 
rigour and breadth of reference of 
the Ganelin album. More successful 
is the version of Mongo 
Santamaria’s “Afro Blue", a far 
better example of the stirring, 
demanding music this group, after 
20 years snowed up in the 
wilderness, must be ready to 

WILL MONTGOMERY 


Goebbels/Harth 

Goebbels Heart 

EVA WWCX 2402 CD 

The Goebbels-Harth Duo began in 
1975 and mainly because of a 
mutual interest in the songs of 
Hanns Eisler. Goebbels Heart is 
phase two of the partnership: 
selections from the dou’s out of 
print Riskant albums .ZeitWird 
Knapp (1981), Indianer Fur 
Morgen (1981) and Frankfurt- 
Peking( 1984). 

By this stage, the German multi¬ 
instrumentalists were moving 


further away from Eisler into an 
area of well-managed eclecticism. 
Goebbels had also started using 

“Zeit” is about Brecht's poetry and 
G&H's mostly restrained settings 
complement the deceptively simple 
imagery. And there's Dagmar 
Krause’s voice, too! “Indianer" and 
"Frankfurt-Peking” are very 
eclectic. According to Harth, the 
former is their answer to punk and 



knowledge of avant-garde 


add. “Peking Opera" improves with 
age and is still highly entertaining. 

In fact, all of these pieces are 
models of clarity and economy in 


execution. Indispensable. 

CHRIS BLACKFORD 


Alexander Goehr/ Lucy 
Shelton/Eileen Hulse/Sarah 
Leonard/Oliver Knussen 

Sing, Ariel,Op 51/The Mouse 
Metamorphosed Into A Maid, Op 



With the exception of the 
Symphony With Chaconne, 
premiered in Manchester in 1987, 
and the Fourth String Quartet, Alex 
Goehr's most interesting opus 
numbers since 1980 have been 
vocal works, and its an aspect of 
Goehr’s career that still hasn’t 
received wide enough attention. 

Goehr has a finely developed 
instinct for unusual and challenging 
texts. The recent sequence began 
with Der Gesetz Der Quadrille, 
from Kafka's "The Law of the 
Quadrille is Fixed", but Sing, Ariel is 
Goehr's first developed attempt at 
a pure song-cycle. It is wholly 
successful, with the ideal balance of 
parts to whole that one looks for in 
such a work. Inevitably, its less 
harsh than the Kafka piece and 
there are hints that Goehr has 
looked quite hard at the English 
song tradition — Finzi, Gurney, 
Butterworth — as well as European 
models. In five parts, lasting around 
50 minutes, its a substantial piece, 
scored for a principal soprano, 
beautifully sung by Lucy Shelton, 
two supporting sopranos, and an 
instrumental group who provide 


accompaniment to a text devised 
by the literary critic Frank 


whiff of anthology doesn’t in any 
way compromise the music. The 
same tone is also perfectly 
appropriate to The Mouse 
Metamorphosed Into A Maid, a 


voice. Lucy Shelton is spot on 
Marianne Moore's adaptation of a 
La Fontaine fable; dry, plain-spoken 
and just faintly ironic. 


From the Ivory Coast, Gueatan 
System sound like somi 
youth club band that grew up. This 


ite, whether of voice, guitar 
, simply sings. The vocal 
es buzz with life. Some of 
test pop music we will 


Gozando, the latest high style 
Zairian/Parisian production, utterly 


whoop, party, party). Itisc 
possible the members of Gueatan 
System are all scraping a living at 
dayjobs and will never be heard of 
in the West again, while Soukous 
Stars will continue to shift the units 
and are doing very nicely out of it 
while it lasts thank you very much. 
No one said it was going to be easy. 
But the fact remains that it is the 
Gueatans everywhere, whoever 
they are, that are making the world 









Gunter Hampel 

Celestial Glory 

BIRTH RECORDS 040 CD 



Hampel’s disc arrives via New 
York's Knitting Factory, Schlumpf s 
from Vienna: Schlumpfs band is 
called Bermuda Viereck, Hampel’s 
— with becoming modesty — the 
Galaxie Dream Band. Hampel has 

(himself). The former's ringing 

Diethelm's more restrained 
marimba on the Austrian disc. 

Both bands work in free-form, 
eschewing conventional rhythm 
sections, and both use a female 

Petersen respectively. 

There's some excellent playing at 
times, particularly from Hampel's 
reedmen Perry Robinson, Mark 
Whitecage and Thomas Keyserling, 
but the voices highlight a problem. 

Petersen is revealed as owning a 
less expressive instrument than any 
other on display here; given words 

is in German. Lee gets a little 
better deal — a bit less exposed, 

background fits better into 
Hampel's band: she too has words 
at times, though they’re 
fragmented enough never to 
become a 'lyric'. 

As a consequence there’s the 
impression of difficulties confronted 
but not resolved — precisely, how 
to find a convincing role for the 

popular song-form connections 
and parade as 'art 1 . This tends to 
nag at the mind and overshadow a 
lot of thoughtful and occasionally 

JACK COOKE 


Karl Ein Karl 

Karl's Fest 

UNIT 4039 CD 



pictorial element of free musical 

certainly visual and often story like; 
to be accurate, it’s a great example 



The Day We Forgot 


The Kinsey Report 


In the liner notes to The Day We 
“untercourse". Both these discs are 

found-objectification, out-of-scale 
amplification, association, 
subliminality, arcane and impossible 
languages, hidden meanings, the 
plumbing of deep; 
pipeways [is that all? — Ed\, in 
short, untercourse is their primary 


A black musical family from Gary, 
Indiana with the driving force of a 
musician father. No, The Jacksons 
aren't back — Donald, Ralph and 
Kenneth Kinsey, collectively The 
Kinsey Report, deliver an 


At first listen Crossing Bridges 
(the trio's third album since re- 
Swiss trio which, forming in 1984) sounds raw with 
an off-the-cuff, live-in-the-studio 
feel. But there is a deep and 


Alfred Zimmerlin (cc 
J with Phil Wc 
King Ubu Orchestra), and Michel 
Seigner (guitarist). But Karl's Fest 
is supersaturated with text 
fragments, David Moss-like vocals, 



statements’. Comparing these 
various modes with a straight- 
through listen, it becomes clear 
what different, fully formed worlds 
lurk beneath its chaotic surface. 

The Day We Forgot is also many¬ 
layered - more raggedly so. 
Schulte mans turntables and tapes, 
keeping the intertextual boat afloat; 
Moss sings his just-awoken bass 
and faux-opera falsetto and drum 
on his crackly kit; Otto makes noise, 
apparently on anything available. Its 
23 cuts are short, intense bursts of 


output of the Stax/Volt labels. 
Singer/guitarist Donald played with 
Albert King, partnered drummer 

I with Peter Tosh and Bob 


The Stax influence immediately 
leaps out at you. “My Kind Of 
Woman” is the sort of thing 
Johnnie Taylor or Eddie Floyd 
would have got their teeth into 25 
years ago: chopped guitar riffs, 

progression on the chorus straight 
out of 60s Memphis. 

The band get deeper into a funk 
idiom with “One Too Many”. 
“Chicken Heads” and “Love Is Real" 
are 60s pop-soul and R 'n' B 
respectively. The group's heavy 
rock past is acknowledged on "I 
... j “Dancing 


iis might sound like. 


energy. “Involverify,” for example, 
has moments of pot-and-pan 
percussion which lead into a neat, 
synthetic sound collage that sounds 
not unlike early 70s Sun Ra, 
finishing with belching vocals and 
manic snare. In the booklet, the trio 
s, "A declaration of love to the 



The Kinsey's problem could be 


Box 717, CH-8026, Zurich, 
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that US radio finds them hard to 
pigeonhole, but their schedule of 
200 concerts last year suggests 
the place to hear the band is live. 

March, so judge for yourself. 


The two earlier Kagel releases on 
Disques Montaigne were more 
immediately appealing than this 
nonetheless intriguing set, which 
includes Den 24 XII1931, a 
"garbled news" piece culled from 
the Vossische Zeitung of Christmas 
Eve 1931 about events in Kagel's 


; Argentina. What's 



three string quartets, or Par (with 
added piccolo) from the first of the 
earlier CD’s or indeed the jazz 


pieces on the second. 

The Ligeti/Brahms pairing is both 
obvious and slightly misleading. 
Brahms effectively invented the 
hom/violin/piano trio with his E flat 
major Op 40, written in 1864/5 
and scored for the older, non- 
valved Waldhom. In his hommage 
to Brahms, Ligeti uses the modern 
hom, with its more complex 

Brahms is the slightly static, non¬ 
linear development of the trio. 
Though Brahms avoided the 
hackneyed "horn fifths’ that were 
the Waldhom 's orchestral staple, 
Ligeti brings them back in a 
fractured version that comes via 
Beethoven (the real inspiration 
behind what was a landmark piece 
for Ligeti). 

Like Brahms, Ligeti deploys his 
material across four movements, 
the first three of which are 
straightforwardly diatonic, full of his 
odd displacements of metre (a 
weird folk dance in the second 
movement, a march in the third). 
The last movement makes 
extensive chromatic use of 




Beethoven's familiar "farewell’ 
motif, suddenly giving the music an 



version of the same pairing (BCD 
9012) which works quite 
convincingly for the 


meander — homework work-outs. 
Ifs all vaguely mechanistic (that 
briefly trendy idea of funk as The 
Ice Mien Cometh), like someone 
took apart a very elaborate time 
signatured avant-garde piece and 
put it back together again as 
Meccano-fonk - an intellectual's 

On Memory Serves there wasn’t a 
pivotal voice, a condition Laswell 
remedied on One Down by slotting 
in various singers alongside the 
instrumental guests; bu 

vail. Laswell was (somi 

but any sound of tangible alchemy 
is often entirely absent. Putting 
Whitney Houston and Archie 


Material were one of those early 
80s neo-geo-funky flares from NY 
which probably raised 
disproportionate and excitable 
hopes (James Chance, Defunkt, 
James Blood Ulmer, Sugarhill as a 
new Motown, Ze as a whole new 
world of signs, plus the Lounge 
Lizards, Decoding Society, etaI) 
Things from that time which do still 
lift the spirit tend to the isolated 
12’flash flood-'Planet Rock’, 
■Wheel Me Out", "Kiss Me Again’; 
casual experimental audacity and 

rather than the more seriously 



(Manchester, Seattle, Daisy Age, 
Techno) happen. These over¬ 
manned) cross-pollinations now 
sound just a tad too lucid, too 



Beinhorn and, presumably, Fred 
Maher, who is given songwriting 
credits (5 out of 9) but isn’t listed 
alongside all the other players. 

Is it a groove? No. It’s studio- 
sheltered cerebral funk. At the 
time, the unsparing ’hardness’ of 


submerged their personalities in 
the group. Mujician play 
unselfconcious, almost egoless 











Mau Mau: through I 


particularly well; he's often rather 
splashy and indistinct in concert but 
on the evidence of this recording 
(made for BBC Radio 3 at the 
1990 Bath Festival) the faults lies 
with PAs and sound-checks rather 
than with the player. 

There is surprisingly little tension 

destination. Like saxophonist Paul 
Dunmall’s woodcuts on the cover, 
it’s music that exploits very simple 


nau Mau: through Demon 
Victo, CP 460, Vktoriaville, 


VOTP: through These 



typically in and out of the music, 
cross-hatching background with 
fine lines of harmonics, then 
booming in with great blocks of 


undoubtedly survive. The Journey is 
a major statement by a very fine 



his sidemen put behind them. 
Sunny Murray and bassist Tony 
Overwater's accompaniment is set 

playing, and he makes much of the 
fredom of manoeuvre this affords 
him. Khalil El' Zabar is effective on 




ud Sunny Murray's work. 


album of unfettered ir 
Breezier by far is the Billy Bang 
reissue. Originally released in 
1981, it is part of the rather more 
conventional material he recorded 
for Giovanni Bonandrini's Soul Note 
label. The obvious problem for any 
jazz violinist is having to deal with 


Hopkins’s tributes to Ronnie 
Boykins and Wilbur Little, all the 
re by Murray, providing 

performances rather than just a 



completely purged of romanticism 
noise. He's aided by regular 


Dennis Charles on Drums and the 
late Charles Tyler on saxes. Pianist 
Michelle Rosewoman’s 

Bang's “New York After Dark", 
funkiest of riffs, has to be heard. 


Free-form heavy metal with 
Marshall's humph-humph tuba 
(plus some whacky effect that 


Star Trek department of his local 
guitar store). Serious defects in the 
matrix of space-time emerge with 
a Williams/Marshall duo. A whack- 
whack underwater/Donald duck 
tuba sets up a rock groove and 
when the rest of the band have 
settled in the tuba lets loose with 
some distorted lead action. By "No 
Decision" the tuba is a low flying 


whether playing those 
characteristic spiky sing song 


■I clang of guitar, 
off in the tinkly- 
but soon the action 


Marshall is waiting in the wings for 
melancholic counterpoint 



j". Several stars for this, and 
will someone please bring Tchicai 
to Britain for a tour? 


with the Murray and Hopkins cello 
and bass duets, but imagination 
and technique triumph c 


on to improvised music take them 


Steve’s other trios with 
Marshall/Billy Jenkins and 
Jenkins/Roberto Bellatalla (ak 
Shakedown Club). The chemistry 









Luigi Mono 

Works For Solo And Two Violins 

DEUTSCHE GRAtinOPHON 435 870-2 


The violin is the most identifiable 
symbol of 'classical' music — 
proudly, visibly acoustic. At the 

can't sustain its own sound as, say, 
a piano can—the player must 
keep a supertight grip on the bow 
and neck in order to keep the noise 
coming. Here are two works 
specifically for the violin that 
require acoustic manipulation in a 
recording studio and call on the 
fiddler to wander between eight 
music stands. In the sleeve notes, 


contemporary music champion 
Gidon Kremer tells the long story 
on how he was persuaded by the 
wayward Nono to spend hours in a 
studio improvising to tape in a 
search for undiscovered textures, 
which — incredibly — Kremer had 

impression the late Luigi was using 
Kremer as a pawn in his game; 
forcing composed music to come 






have got off to a t 
O'Higgins and System X; 
different ends of the musical 
spectrum but both share a high 
standard of conception and 
execution. Well produced and well 
recorded, they capture the essence 
of their in-person appearances, 
where it seemed a minor outrage 
that they were labouring in a 
recording conract-less anonymity. 
Here were bands that 
communicated head and shoulders 

fashionable major-company 
signings, whose listlessness in front 
of audiences suggested the 


drummer-leader is Algerian, and 
his music effectively fuses the 
musical traditions of American jazz 
with North Africa. 

That is not in itself a new idea, 
and the fact that Parker chooses to 
e album with his distinctive 
take on Dizzy Gillespie's "A Night in 
Tunisia" signals his awareness of a 
musical continuum, a theme 


Parker, though, succeeds in 
producing his own singular and 
readily identifiable version of that 


3 the keystones of 
the Tentefs absorbing, tumultous 
music. The band here is less 
electrifying than previous ones, but 

prepared to plunge into the spirit of 
the leader's distinctly experimental 

Apart from Dizzy's classic, the 


O’Higgins is a refreshingly candid 
player who does not disappear 
under squalls of under-the fingers 


coherence to "Buzz”, "Every Time 
We Say Goodbye” or" No Prizes 
For Guessing" that's not sacrificed 
at the expence of energy and 
momentum. Bassist Phil Mulford's 
System X is tight and in-the- 


Van Dyke Parks & Jodie Foster 

The Fisherman And His Wife 

WINDHAM HILL RECORDS WD 0714 CD 

Having accompanied Albert 


left off finishing the composition 
premiere, not wanting to make 


are spun from the familiar old 
catgut-and- horsehair we get 
everything from Day In the Lile - 
orchestral-orgasm to gossamer 
pitch-shift, and by the end there’s 


a, 1143 First Avenue, New 


EFZ: through New Note 


their compositions; they know how 
to make fusion work The answer 
doesn't lie in the wang bar and the 
back-beat but in craftmanship. 
There's also a bit of inspiration and 
that helps too. 

STUART NICHOLSON 


alongside Grace Kelly and Jack 
Nicholson, appeared in Twin Peaks 
and, most notoriously, having 
collaborated with Brian Wilson on 
the Beach Boys' shelved Smile 
album, Van Dyke Parks is surely 






































(from Phil Ochs to U2) - and now 
and then releasing a solo album 
(five in the last 25 years). 

Even by these standards The 
Fishermand And His Wife is a real 
oddity, uniting him with Hollywood's 
Jodie Foster, on a record for 
American children, the text a much 
sanitised version of the "Couple 
Who Lived In A Pisspot". Foster's 

least, and her flat, passionless drawl 
scarcely brings the fairytale to life. 
At 25 minutes, I lost all patience 
with it: could this be a generation 
gap? [Yes!—The Jody Foster 
Armyl But the background music 
illustrates and dramatically colours 
the tale in a way which is beyond 
Foster (fortunately its also allowed 

the story and luxuriate in the 
orchestral swells). 

Inevitably Parks refers back to his 
own very distinctive oeuvre, a finely 
detailed synthesis of Hollywood 
movie themes, calypso, Deep 
South hymns and Stephen Foster 
[Vest — The Stephen Foster Army]. 
Technically peerless and working 
with the best resources Warner 
Brothers has to offer, Parks can be 
idiosyncratic and quirky, while he 
conforms to the rigours of 

The music on this recording is of 
course strictly incidental, and many 
will find it too redolent of 
Hollywood, but it is of a complexity 
and richness that is almost 
oppressive in its depth. Until more 
of Parks's terrific songs are made 
available (a project based on the 
works of Mark Twain Is said to be 
pending), it provides more 

of America's most intriguing 

the claim that die-hard 
commercialism can still 
(occasionally) throw up works of 
real profundity. 



The Ubu reformation seemed the 
most superfuous thing imaginable, 
few years ago, but at least they 
didn't end up playing Thursday 
nights at the George Robey, or 
doing a Swinging Blue Jeans 



nostalgia job on themselves like 
The Buzzcocks. In fact, Ubu-philes 
had every reason to quake with 
Ubicund mirth when the band 
released last year's glorious Worlds 
In Collision, which showed them 
reinventing themselves as jolly 
mainstream pop uncles, with a fair 
few tunes and a bombastic 
Spector-Wagner sense of occasion. 

Now it's one-step back time. 

Story OfMyLi/e partly wants to 
return to the garage griminess of 
■Non-Alignment Pact", and partly it 
just wants a support slot on the U2 
World Tour. This time, Ubu are a 
four-piece (Thomas, Jones, 
Maimone, Krauss) augmented by 
producer Al Clay — which rather 
suggests that keyboard man Eric 
Drew Feldman, a bnef-lived Ubuite 

at the time. If there’s a unifying 
theme here, its Weltschmen, 
which David Thomas has got bad; 
but on these songs, he doesn't 
sound so musch quizzically piqued 
as usual, just down in the mouth. 

If s joyless and generally charmless, 
although it has three saving graces: 
the briskly absurd melancholia of 
the title track and "Last Will And 
Testament* (which close the 
proceedings on a welcome note of 
grace), and "Postcard 1 which is 
rough enough to strike a chord 
with the longer-gone Ubu 
nostalgists. Ifs not as toenail- 
curling ugly and cynical as the last- 
but-one Cloudland was, just 
unnecessary. In the moonlit night," 
quoth the erstwile Crocus 
Behemoth, 7 do believe we're in 
NowheresvilleF At least his sense of 


Marshall McLuhan theorised, with 
varying degrees of interest, about 
the information age. b) Radio and 
television offered unique 
opportunities for false prophets 
who had previously relied upon 
tents for the spreading of their 
gimcrack Word, c) Performance 
and Media Art 

So we have pipe smoking J.R. 
‘BOB' Dobbs, his Toronto radio 
show, and his message: bluntly, the 
Conspiracy of the discarnate effect 
of electronic media. The wiser? 
Well, what can you expect from a 
200 word review? BOB’S 
teachings, if we can call them that, 
can be sampled (hmmm) at some 
length on the Canadian CD or 
experienced in the musical 


dimension, as remixed by Coldcuf 
Steinski and Negativland, on the 



The paradox we should address is 
this. If BOB is genuinly concerned 
about the dislocated self-image of 
humans who engage in the 
electronic sphere (ie, you and I), 

manipulation of his teachings via 
technological devices such as 
ProTools or the SI 000? How can 

bounced around the world, 
changing according to the whim of 
known agents of the discarnate 

manifestation of the The 
Conspiracy? Bob, are you willing to 

DAVID TOOP 


Dewey Redman 


Producers For Bob 


Sonny Fortune 

It Ain't What It Was 


Producers For Bob 



If there's a Wire reader unfamiliar 
with the apocalypse culture cult of 
BOB, head of the Church of 
SubGenius, which is nothing to be 
ashamed of, then a record review is 
unlikely to lift the veil of ignorance. 
Let's try and boil it down into 
something incomprehensible: a) 



eroded some of the spontaneous 
unpredictability of his playing, the 
infusion of more (relatively 


speaking) mainstream virtues has 
produced a highly satisfying 
balance. 

Choices is a reasonable 











summation of where he is at the 


and Leon Parker. Dewey plays alto 

Mo - , tenor on a seductive trio 
version of ‘Everything Happens to 

pitch of the musette on "O'Besso - 
The pick of a strong session is the 
aforementioned "For Mo - , a 


ate great drummer Eddie More 
that has everybody soaring in an 
unrelentingly upward emotional 

Sonny Fortune is a solidly 


the Coltrane (he works a lot with 
Elvin Jones) rather than Coleman 
axis, but without the driven 


enjoyable post-bop session, made 
up of four originals (including a 
tribute to Shorter on the quirky 
"Wayne-ish - ), a punchy quartet 


cover of ‘Straight Street" (with 
Forune flipping Trane-ish 
expectations by playing flute), a 
solo saxophone version of 'Lush 
Life - and a lively Latin work-out on 
Luiz Bonfa’s "Gentle Rain - He has 
assembled a fine band for the 
occasion with pianist Mulgrew 
Miller, Santi DeBriano on bass and 
the masterly drumming of Billy 



Euro Ralph: through These 
Slam, 3 Thesiger Road, Abingdon 

Amiata: through Harmon'ia riundi 


The Residents 

Our Finest Flowers 

EURO RALPH 001 CD 

Listening to Our Finest Flowers it is 
difficult to divorce yourself from 
The Residents’ huge, erratically 
brilliant back catalogue, especially 
with this being an anniversary 
album, "celebrating 20 long dreary 
years of obscure stardom ’ In that 
context, this is a curious, muted 

vignettes, set to sparse backings of 
clean synthetics, encompass all 
points, from the pseudo-Oriental 
melodies of "Six Amber Things - to 
the grotesque varispeed 
incantations of "Kick A Picnic”. 
Echoes of Tom Waits’s bum- 


surrealism are evoked, as are the 
urban sea-shanties of early Pere 
Ubu. But the bulk of the songs lose 
out by comparison, largely due to 
the vocalist's non-voice that drags 
wearily from narrative to narrative. 
The soulful troupe of backing 
singers on the droll ageing 
nightmare 'Forty Four No More” 
are a welcome addition, lifting it out 
of its torpid tacks. 

Self-possessed to the point of 
being self-consciously obtuse, Our 
Finest Flowers is certainly no 


inspitation and intent are left on the 
back-burner throughout. It sounds 
like those "long dreary years', no 



harmonic devices that fits very 
neatly with what Haslam (whose 
only credit is as executive 
producer) and guest saxophonist 
Lol Coxhill both do. 

The title tune, “Little Mystery - and 
"Three Songs For Dudu” have a 
firm bounce, only marred by a very 
70s-sounding bass (presumably 
electric) which seems very far up in 


plays beautifully on "A Big Honk” 
andjoinsRicciforafine two-tenor 
in "Six-Fifty”, which sounds 



The Padova Concerts 

AHIATA AARNR 0292 CD 

Not new material as such, but a 
series of piano improvisations on 
themes taken from Harp of New 
Albion - written in 1984, the third 
in Riley's series of works inspired by 
Amer-lndian mythology — and 
Salome Dances Far Peace, which 
was written for (and recorded by) 
the Kronos Quartet Unlike the 
original version, Riley's Salome 
slices here take their cue from 
Harp: in other words, the piano has 
been tuned out of the usual system 
of equal temperament into one of 



exposition on the harmonic 
possibilities offered by retuning. 
Listening to anything a la just 
intonation requires a considerable 
adjustment on the part of the 

tone keyboard sound replaced by a 
division that allows for a larger 
harmonic range, the preliminary 
effect is of sound out of kilter. 

own surfaces. Op "Premonition 
Rag”, Riley's skedaddle-tuning 

The Wind - just sounds unearthly. 

excerpts from Salome — "Peace 
Dances” and "Mongolian Winds" - 
are the most altered from Kronos’s 
earlier version. Ih place of the 
quartet’s marked glissandi, Riley 

excerpts become oddly and 
unusually beautiful. 

LOUISE GRAY 



Strings And Hammers For Fingers 



This is a disc of improvised piano 
music recorded; in Sweden in 
1989. In addition to the pianos, the 
three musician^ make use of a 










sampling keyboard, toy pianos and 
a glockenspiel. Its an unusual set¬ 
up and doesn't quite produce the 
pianistic overload you might hope 
for. The playing comes from a post- 
Cecil zone, though with a good deal 

sulks along with a furrowed brow 
for an awful long time before finally 
taking off during the closing 

However, along the way it 
sometimes manages to achieve 
moments of stop-start tension and 
pointillist clarity. Here, the three 
temporarily gel and throw out 
interesting, broken little snapshots 
of sound. Unfortunately, despite 
these undeniably good bits the 
overwhelming impression is that 

and that the same musicians would 

successfully into duos. The 
electronics are used so discreetly 
throughout that it's not clear why 
they bothered with them. Still, I 
look forward to hearing more from 

WILL IIONTGOnERY 


Elliott Sharp/Orchestra Carbon 

Abstract Repressionism: 1990-99 


Zing! go the strings of repression. 
Well, maybe not so much zing as 
crash, crunch, roar and rasp, and all 
in the interests of realising guitarist 
Sharp's concept of "Ir/rational" 
music, and encouraging us to 
evade imposed thought shaping 
leaving us free to "process 
information and abstract#/’ 

Repressionism: 1990-99 is one of a 
sequence of longer pieces written 
for an enlarged version of his group 
Carbon, using expanded violin and 
cello sections. It is in seven titled 







lot Shaw 

Ghost Songs 

The Crocodile Smile 

Vocalist Ian Shaw's eclecticism is 
one of the pillars on which he has 
built his style. Exuberance is 

dismantling a song is the other. 
Initially he is overwhelming — 
superlatives rash to mind; talent, 
imagination and ability hang in 
equal balance. Anyone doubting 
he's among the finest of all the 
young musicians who have arrived 
during the last decade should listen 
to his version of "Sophisticated 
Lady/I Got It Bad And That Aint 
Good". Saxophonists and pianists 
and bassists and trumpeters can 
practise licks; patterns that can be 
applied during the improvisatory 
process while fresh ideas fail or 
new ones are being organised. 
Shaw has nowhere to hide. His art 
is one display all the time; he 
creates gleaming cathedrals in 


Trio Raphiphi 

lin 1465 CD 

The difference between 
improvisation I want to listen to and 
that which I don’t, probably comes 
down to something like personality. 
Every note of Ladonna Smith's 
music has something of this quality, 

a happy foolishness which says, 
"yes, I know this is silly, but..." 

Her solo voice, viola and violin CD 
scrapes and howls, whistles and 
whinnys, often making strange 
allusions to a variety of genres but 
mainly alluding to nothing much at 
all. There is a convincing 

highly accomplished stream-of- 
consciousness playing, most fully 
revealed in the searching title track. 
Vocalist Phil Minton is another 
favourite performer but I haven't 
previously heard a recording which 
approximates the shock of 
experiencing his music in person. 
What he does with his voice and 
body is impossible, and the tape 
machine, even the microphone, 
generally quantify and deny this. 

On Raphiphi he's aided by 
Wachsmanns snitting, rusting 


celebration of his style. Like a David 
Clayton-Thomas on speed. He 
takes over a song and inhabits it 
completely. 

In contrast Marc Beacco, for all 
the heavyweight accompanists 
whistled up for The Crocodile Smile 
— Mike Stern, Steve Swallow, 
Martial Solal, Didier Lockwood, 
Toots Thielemans, Jon Hassel — 
strives for effect and stumbles. His 

Bobby McFerrinisms are so 
wearing and heavily stylised that 
any emotional meaning was wrung- 


electronically extended violin and 
Malfatt's blooping trombone 
textures, and the disc comes close 
to suggesting the explosion-in-a- 
zoo mania of his live performances. 
It’s probably Minton's best 



Contained within a metal film 
canister and with a dinky strip of 










cine film laid neatly over it this CD 
looks like it could have been placed 
on a velvet cushion and handed to 
Lillian Gish in Sunset Boulevard. 

Soundso are an Austrian 
trombone/guitar/drums improvising 
trio and Knock On (Hollylwood 
, contains their sparing readings of 
classic Hollywood movie material. 
The trio's approach to the music 
isn't repectful exactly, but they 
resist the temptation to just goof 
around — although “Moon River - , 
complete with snatches from The 
Muppet Show theme, comes close 



trenches of acoustic space. 

Other contributors introduce 
psychedelia (GOL’s "Some 
Holiday - and ‘No Bounds"), neo- 
Acid (A.P.L's "The Calling") or a 
(surely) half-serious New Ageism 
(Banco de Gaia's "Shanti"), but the 
album functions most effectively as 
a consistent package of more-or- 
less shared intentions. Choosing 
the sinister mood of Insanity Sect's 
"Subliminal Air for a final track is a 
welcome indication that shared 


songs to shreds. The nearest they 
come to the latter is on "Exodus" - 
tangled, treated guitar and 
screeching cymbals opening a 
lengthy re-working before the 
trombone cooly brings it to order. 

These versions uphold the old 
cliche, "they don't write 'em like 
that anymore" — the tunes are 
strong enough to withstand the 
trio’s skeletal push and pull. Hence 
"Salome" seems quite at ease with 
being dragged through an 
interpretation that includes spy- 

approximations all inside two 
minutes. Ditto "Everybody Loves 
Somebody", which rides out on 
snare syncopations that would be 
at home on Captain Beefheart's 
Clear Spot. 



parties (before the weighty main 
course of selections from the Incus 
back catalogue). 


DAVEHORRISON 


That Tim Souster spent his 
formative years as a composer in 
Darmstadt with Stockhausen is 
probably not going to endear him 
to anyone outside the die-hard 
avant-garde audience. This is an 
immense pity, because this CD 
informed by the avant-garde is 
something of a bridge-builder 
between the sound-worlds of 
electronic ana acoustic 
composition. Souster, one of 
Britains’s quieter talents, Oeserves 


cello, percussion and seven wind 
instruments of the Nash Ensemble 
takes its shapes from Duke 
Ellington (the score includes a 
sudden flash of "Mood Indigo"). 
Indeed, variations on jazzand pop 
references enliven the entire two- 
movement Sonata and a homage 
to Donna Summer's "I Feel Love" 
(what Souster calls a “disco-coda”) 
brings the piece to an abrupt end. 
An intelligent marriage between 
the disparate and convoluted 
histories of avant-garde, popular 



Various Artists 

Ambient Dub Volume Two 

BEYOND RBADCD CD/LP 


Bedroom experimentalism (and 
we’re not talking between-the- 
sheets) has flowered since the 
invention of the DAT recorder. 
Beyond Records, situated in 
Birmingham, is living proof. Inspired 
by the 70s dub of Lee Perry, 

Prince Tubby and Prince Far I or 
the trance writings of Brion Gysin, 
Beyond is a channel through which 
hypnotic, bass-heavy instrumental 



Frankfurt trance music or the 
dubbier side of The Orb, there is a 
consistent pull towards the 
obsessions and techniques of roots 
reggae. "The Underwater World of 
Jah Custeau" by Original Rockers, 
for example, plays with the 
contradictory demands of a fat 
melodic bass hogging the centre of 


RYKODISC RCD20126 CD 

This "lost decade of American rock 
" was first rediscovei 
es back by musician 
ar "Cowboy Carl" Sd 
who came upon Mar-Vel's founder 
Harry Geln in Indiana—still 
hawking records off the top of a 
van in the still of the 70s. Glenn, a 
struggling songwriter himself, had 
set the label up in Chicago in 
1949, and over the next 17 years 
it released nearly 150 records. 
With the exception of one epic four 
minute instrumental, the 27 songs 
on this compilation are all between 
one and two and a half minutes 
long. Mar-Vel's pithy rockabilly was 


the labels motto, and included here 
are Harry Carter the rock 'n' roll 
apache, and Rerpi Wall, whose 


music on the rockabilly and 
country-swing tips, this fine 
compilation offers a fascinating 


racial purism of American South- 
North migration musicology. Most 
of these artists were displaced 
hillbillies — poor whites, as well as 
blacks, made the journey North in 
search of a better life. As for the 
effect this had on their music, there 
are no obvious rural/urban blues 
dichotomies here, no easy answers 
to such vital questions as, "Why did 








escaping the fact that the two most 
striking songs — Ginny Carter's 
lovely, pristine barndabce lament 
"Seven Lonely Days", and Bob 
Burton's hilarious and touching 
"Forty Acres Of My Heart” - are 
backwoods to the heart 


Various Artists 

The Man From U.N.CLE. 

SILVA SCREEN PIL712I1C 

The Royal Philharmonic 
Orchestra 

FAB — Music From The TV Shows 
By Barry Gray 

SILVA SCREEN PIL124 MC 

Even those who, quite rightly, 
regard TV nostalgia as a sinister 
baby-boom brain-rot conspiracy 
from hell will find it hard not to be 
delighted by The Man From 
U.N.C.LE. Ar 
ale< 

jm builders and sustainers, 

and hiss, this ranges in time from 
Danger Man, which began in 1959, 
to The Tomorrow People (the 
original one, not the remake with 
Todd from Neighbours), which 
1 1 er. Although the 



the work of such still un 
TV composers as Edwin The Saint 
Asteley and Laurie The Avengers 
Johnson alongside more 
established names like Barry Gray 
and Lalo Schifrin. The original 
f even the most familiar 
— Gray's Thunderbirds 


These tourniquet-tight 
arrangements and flamboyant horn 
and string flourishes will resonate 
endlessly through Acid Jazz acts of 
tomorrow, and quite right too. And 
if you've spent the last 15 years 
trying to track down the theme 
from Mannix, your quest is at an 

The works of Barry Gray — 
former accompanist/arranger for 
Dame Vera Lynn, turned 


Gerry Anderson empire — were 
among the first TV themes to be 
upgraded in status to musical 


them by the Royal Philharmonic, 
but how they benefit from it is 
another matter. A large part of the 
appeal of Gray's mu:' 


pioneering electronic mu: 
like the Ondes Martenoti 
by Olivier Messiaen in his 
Turangilila symphony) and the 
Miller Spinetta matched the low 
budget frontier technology of the 
series he wrote for. And the loss of 
that charge makes the whole thing 
a bit, well, pointless - though it will 
undoubtedly be a big hit with 
department store toy supremos, 
keen to sooth the minds of TV- 


Passed Normal Volume 5 


Mixed-genre compilations usually 


Occasionally a sturdy theme is 
enough to hold everything in place, 
to provide a feeling of community 
where there is often none at all. 
Passed Normal ropes in 21 tracks 
under the banner of "Alternative 


Elton Dean, Lol Coxhill and Tin 


'2, Victoria, Australia 


through the parts you don’t like 
and wake up for those you do. 

Vol Por Sidney (aller) is a far 
more cohesive compilation 


because of the genuinely felt 
theme at its heart: Sidney Bechet 
Considering the radical stance of 
some of the contributors, its not 
the radical deconstruction of 
Bechfs music I had anticipated. 
While the melodic shape of the old 



ly mysterious 
account of “La Nuit Est Une 
Sorciere*. The sopranos of Lol 
Coxhill, Michael Doneda, Tony Coe, 
Evan Parker and Lee Konitz also 


Highlights 1977-90 

The title is misleading. This isn’t as 
'Greatest Hits' compilation but a 
representative live concert 
recorded in Vienna in 1989, with 
one track (and a slightly different 
line-up) from the following year. As 
always, the diversity is staggering; 
the VAO range from cool, Viennese 
School things that make Franz 
Koglmann sound frantic, to booting, 
funky blues themes, and then ba< 


suffers the consequence of mixing 
musics that don't really sit 
comfortably together. There's 
David Thomas's new wave, Mother 
Gong's New Age feminism, Hugh 
Hopper's jazz-rock, Amy Denio's 
indie-rock, Daevid Allen’s spaced- 
out rap, etc.,etc. The improvisations 
of Jauniaux/Mori and 
Kaiser/O'Rourke stand head and 


a", in which Lauren 


What the VAO shares with Ms 
Monk and with the Willem Breuker 
Kollektief (their only rivals for sheer 
inventive energy) is a sense a 
collectivity and individuality in 
strong and fruitful tension. Matthias 
Ruegg is capable of using the band 


performance than The Minimalism 
of Erik Satie, the VAO's top-ranking 
hat Art album from 198B. 
However, Highlights is a perfect 
introduction to the group's work for 
anyone that doesn't have 
Minimalism-, if it's intended as a 









seemingly incompatible, these 


stock-taking exercise, it suggests 
that the band and its much under¬ 
praised leader still have a lot of 

BRIAN MORTON 


Neil Young 

Lucky Thirteen 

GEFFEH GED244S2 CD 


Mule 

Mule 


What happens when a musical 
formation ages, plays itself out, 
starts to lose its ability to 
represent? For the generation of 
folk rockers that dominated the 
late 60s and 70s, the 80s equated 
with multiple crises—midlife, 
political, countercultural, music 
industry-related. For most the only 
solution was a slow slide into 
digitalised hyperglycemia and 
nostalgia. For the children of the 
80s these names - Byrds, Joni 
Mitchell, Neil Young - meant low- 
budget CD reissues, whole back 
catalogues to be raided and 
collected until finally a new release 
by the newfound hero(ine) 
emerged, to inevitable 



production is easily the best any 
aging 60s legend has managed. 

Mule's quandary is similar: how to 
recuperate 40s hillbilly music into 
an alternative/hardcore scene so 
badly burned by the 80s 
retrofetishism of the Paisley 
underground that it would rather 
draw upon its own increasingly 

Sonic Youth) than admit any other 
Influence. Mule have been fingered 
by Steve Albini (who is admittedly 
biased: he's the group's producer) 
as one of the few decent bands left 

frazzled guitar and intertwined 
Appalachian harmonising mesh into 
a unique, raging songwriting voice, 
easily the equal of, say, Come or 
Thin White Rope. Underneath is 
one of the best rock rhythm 
sections to come out of the States 
in recent years — hitting hard, 
broken and sparse, like a hillbilly 
Rapeman. 


outline extreme 

Biba Kopf on the Australian 
label that is transgressing 
cultural boundaries 

Shhh...quiet please .SILENCE! 

Once a shaping force within music, 
silence stood either side of the 
melodies that rippled through it, 
spacing the beats, imposing time. 
Now, as the noisiest track on 
Einsturzende Neubauten's new disc 
Tabula Rasa makes clear, it has to 
scream to go unheard. 

Ambient was Eno's initiative to 
ground oases of silence deep inside 
the chaos of the city by creating 
soundfields charged with enough 
quiet to repulse outside noise. His 
Possible Worlds series with Jon 
Hassell expanded a notion of 
silence to encompass musics that 

encounters with particular 
environments. Here, silence could 
be interpreted as music feeding 
back on the atmospheres they 
were tuned into without despoiling 
them. 

Neubauten and Eno, Hassell and 
possibly Agharta-ere Miles Davis 

mostly excellent releases on the 
Australian Extreme label. Though 


coordinates locate Extreme's 
musics at the crossroads of 
international tradfe routes, where 
any number of cultures, genres, 



rhythms. On Zul'm (XCD 012) they 

beats and Indian percussion to 
drum up dervish-like trances, 


Bloody Tourist (XCD 016) as a 
scowling fusion df Jon Hassell's 
tropic appetites and Evelyn 
Waugh's testy indigestion. In 
tracking East-West passages of pop 


polluting gaze it places on the 
areas it touches down, Shinjuku 
Thief register neither alarm nor 
regret in travelling so far, only to 
encounter Buddha cradling a Coke 


the jump cry 
(XCD 017), wf 
enough global jazz is too successful 
a synthesis of itsdiverse world 


e'S New Maps Of Hell 
(XCD 015) gets closer than either 
to recognizing the ugly spirit 

Schutze sets his percussion heavy 

cum-meeting place of the 
Interzone's disparate, desperate 
peoples, and sounds out their noise 



































































his dreads had fully grown out, 
Marshall produced his own / 
Admire You (CD HB 57), which 
shows off his admirable falsetto. Of 
the Studio One dscs, Willie 
Williams’s Armagideon Time (CD 
3509) — with its monstrous title 
cut — is perhaps most satisfying; 
the Marvin Gaye-like arrangements 
betray Dodd's love of Stateside 
rock, pop and soul, but the 
production has a uniquely 
Jamaican depth-of-field. 


jin brief dubtrax 

Kodwo Eshun has several 
notions under a groove 


Apache Indian Arranged Marriage 
(island PROM012") Apache Indian is 


hearing, people don't realise how 
dull he actually is. Just as Smiley 
Culture was enlisted to celebrate 
an 80s hybrid of Blackness and 
Britishness with his single ‘Cockney 


is to say that ParistSenegalese 
rapper MCSolaar isn't the quirky 
sideline to Anglophone connections 
that he's being made out to be. His 
UK debut pleases because of its 
caressing clarity. Relieved from the 
position of critical judgement, 
you're given over to the joys of 
misrepresentation and irresponsible 
mishearing. Solaar frees the UK 



then returns you to it through his 
melancholy. 


PI2 Build A Wall Around Your 
Dreams (so for the juggler white 
label 12") The vocals here run on 
from rapper to rapper as if they 

baton. The chorus of the title track 
is an exhilerating finish line, while 
the second track "Play" trades off a 
sample from Sly Stone's ‘Poef. 
The electricity of men together 

through PLZ with a gravity defying 
fullness. 



Headspace Savage Culture EP 


drive of Techno and the warm 
sonar pulse of dub. There’s an 
Indie, dole-ridden 


Love You (BOYS OWN BOIX13 12") 

This record is impressively high. All 
its elements seem to converge at a 
point way above your head. Usually 
its Ambient dub which generates 
such a sense of stretching space 
definition, but here its acheived by 
running cyclical synths and timbral 
runs against a mournful vocal untill 
a pensive romance takes shape in 
the track's final two minute 



farce and maybe suggests a new 
starting point. 


inflection/infection to the voices of 
Dr. Das and NMC, which gives a 

tracks like ‘Doomdaba" and 
Yamana". Altered by percussion, 
bagpipes and Indian distortion, 
Headspace are the sullen and 
angry sons of the abandoned 
ethnodelia of 23 Skidoo. This EP 
registers a militant dubwise 


11.59 The Ruff UfeEP (ticking 
time white label 12") There is some 
exceptional HipHop here which 
gains its force through a series of 
positive negations of today's 
musical limits. ‘Ruff Life’ is ghosted 
music in which the keyboard refrain 
carries the spiritual weight of 
Fabian's roots classic 'Prophesy". 
Throughout the four tracks the 


into shape before our eyes 

MC Solaar Qui Seme Le Vent 
Recolte Le Tempo (talkin' loud 
promo 12') Fact: Public Enemy sell 
three and a half times as much in 
France as they do in Britain. Which 


echoing and playing off each other. 
■Question Of Justice’ is a poignant 
mediation on the LA riots, a bleak, 

death of hope and the uprising of 
health through hate. A wonderful 
EP. 


► Xfromp.39 constructed.liketherecordstheystaron.bythescratch 
’n'mix principle. 

HipHop in particular has formalised this multiplicity: not simply in its edit- 
torrent approach to sound, but in the ways rap groups present themselves. 
As gangs, of course: pop groups have always been gangs. But as gangs en¬ 
gaged in street-theatre now, in the raging call and response of community 
mini-drama. Again, this idea is latent—and sometimes not so latent—in 
all forms of 20th century Black music, insofar as collective group improvi¬ 
sation is never far from the surface. But HipHop takes it all further. For ex¬ 
ample, it also compacts the dialogues that 45s at their most urgent have 
always engaged in, in the charts, on release, onto single LP tracks. Its reach 
into the modern hi-tech media is such that it turns all, TV and LP, chatshow 
and news broadcast and cartroon, from historical resource into player in 
the drama — as fanfare, as mise-en-sc&ie, critical aside, bitter allusion or 
butt of the joke, or indeed whatever delivery any one qharacter might re¬ 
quire for his line to have meaning in the play. 

Does film ever achieve such an explosive community-carnival effect? 
Perhaps so. Spike Lee’s Do The Right Thing ('a man's gotta do ...*) is the 
prime example. Of course, this is also a movie where rap itself has become 
a player in the drama — as fanfare, as mise-en-sc&ie, as critical aside, and 
all the rest. This is a film which draws so fully on the HipHop aesthetic that it 
makes no sense without it: Hollywood values are mocked and sent packing 

Sadly, X doesn't dare what Right Thing dared: Hollywood beats out 
HipHop as structuring principle, and Malcolm is divested of something very 
important in the process. Not his Blackness, exactly, nor his seriousness: 
but any sense of the way that these might interract in a way never so far 
seen on the Silver Screen. 

Of course this isn't such a surprise. HipHop has shown little notion of 
character in complex, isolated depth, of anything other than cartoon sub¬ 
jectivity. Its "characters' remain one-dimensional: the richness comes, if at 
all, from the dramas they figure in. Since 'No Sell Out', Malcolm has only 
figured as a single voice among many—if a recurrent voice, and a revered 
voice never to be gainsaid (unlike, say, Martin Luther King's). If Lee had opt¬ 
ed for this form of HipHop babel in his movie, the times would have starred 
more forwardly than the people who made them: Malcolm would have had 
a walk-on part in his own story. 

What Lee should have done—and didn’t dare, and who can blame him? 
—was to import the HipHop aesthetic into film, and then drive it beyond its 
present limits: call up a full-on HipHop drama as it were within Malcolm's 
head, a whirl of fragmented subjectivity, of multiple voices, of raging argu¬ 
ment inside. Stirring things up, not tamping them down: a HipHop movie 
about Malcolm would also have to be about HipHop, of course—and you 
can begin to guess who this might enrageXhas been received ecstatically 
by all those film critics who baulked at Right Thing. Only the Black commu¬ 
nity seem to have their doubts this time around. 

■Malcolm X: No Sell Out” was a purely mechanical invocation—but in its 
way it worked, because it really did invoke. X uses all the tricks of humanist 
narrative construction — and fails. And that failure could have been pre¬ 
dicted: imagine -1 ask because I know you can't—a Hollywood Biopic that 
deals with Miles in such dreary linear narrative, or Brown? Those cycles and 
circling repetitions, those grooves and flashbacks, those improvisations out 
of screwed-back beat-drone, those salty flashes of ancient but effortlessly 
replayable wisdom - if the way you tell the story leaves these out, it isn't 
fbe/rstory. 

These figures are—after all—bigger than Hollywood. Aren't they? 

You wouldn't have to call this principle HipHop, if the trendiness of that 
offended you (though being on it when it mattered is also always part of this 
story). You could call it Bebop: we all know the first Bebop movie hasn't 
been made yet Or you could call it neo-hoodoo or orl'i/inal godfather cy- 
berfunkat(even)BlackPopArt. 

Butlefsseeifwecan'tgetiton-lineintimeforthePanthersmovie. □ 









The Wire Index: Your Complete Guide. 


Atonly £8.95(£10.95 overseas) it's theultimate accessory—afull and helpful list of every feature 
and review thatappeared in ourfirst hundred issues, including when it ran and who wrote it. 
Cheques made payable to TheWireor credit card payments givingfull billing and expiry date to: 
The Index, The Wire, 45/46 Poland Street, London W1V3DF 



Forfu rther information about POMPI and the NSA’sjazzand contemporary music collections, 
call 071-589 6603 and asktospeakto Chris Clarko r Paul Wilson. 
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Eastern Promise 

From Japan with respect From 
"withoutTHE" period, I’ve been 
reading The Wire. First time I met this 



J apanese have been too keen on 
reissuing old time legends. Of course 
I love such a kind of jazz, butwhere’s 
Evan Parker? Not Charlie! Almostall 


live recordings from summer 1970 
in France attest to the success of his 
synthesis; Sonny Rollins now seemed 
more of a role model for Ay ler. 

Best wishes to The Wire and its 
broad and hopefully continuing 
undogmatic policy—judging from 
the reviews Michael Brook gets one 
would infer that dogmatic viruses are 
well installed already in the software. 
This musician's musician deserves 
better. For a Techno-freak like myself 
David Toop's contributions are the 


Japanese jazz journalism. JohnZorn 
and David Murray are few of 
exception, but when Murray comes 
with great Dave Burrell, no people 
pay enough attention to Mr Burrell, 


musical quality, but I admit there's 

there is "hardbop revival” that all, I 
understand! Butdon'tforget other 
minor streams do contain real value. 
Anyway I'm lucky, I've got The Wire. I 
can go along with! 

Kenjiro (Ken)lmamura, 


EL Raiser 

Though Ifailed to getthe drift of 
Adele Yaron's piece on Easy 
Listening(7he Wire 106/7),itraised 
some interesting points and deserves 
a response. First, though EL as a 
purely musical category does not 
exist, itdoesnotindude Bob Dylan or 
Sarah Vaughan, no matter what bin 
or rack their recordings may end up 
in. Never having heard of him, I 
wouldn’t knowabout Nick Berry. 
Unfortunately, ELisoften used by 
record store clerks (who are mostly 
youngsters hired on a shortterm 
basis atslave labour rates) asa 


Out To Grass 

It seems unkind to even mention the 
word reactionary in reference to 
AlbertAyler’sNew Gross, asJack 
Cooke did in The Wire 106/7. Worse 
eventosuggesta'magical’stopin 
experimentation in avant-garde jazz 
of that time because of it. 

Albert Ayler must have realised by 
1968—having no doubt followed 
Coltrane’sdevelopment closely— 
that itwas time for him to 
amalgamate expressive noise 
elements with tight formal structures. 
It seems that Coltrane sort of ended 
up where Ayler began ( Interstaller 
Siooce, for example). I hope Jack 
Cooke wouldagreethatAyler’s last 


dumping ground for anything old or 
difficult to categorise that isn’t self- 
evidently classical orjazz. Even 
Sinatra isn’t considered EL by his 
followers,though claims that he isa 
jazz singer arefarfrom being 
universally supported. 

But ELasamusical category can be 
readily identified. In its lower 

people like James Last, Billy Vaughan 
and Klaus Wunderlich, while vocally it 
is personified by Max Bygraves, 
Shirley Bassey and Jim Reeves. In its 
higher manifestations it is 
exemplified by Sergio Mendez, Burt 
Bacharach and Herb Alpert— 
though nottheAlpertof Tijuana 
Brass days—and such impeccable 


performers as Perry Como, Peggy 
Lee and Nat Cole. 

Such singers, of course, are rooted 
in the 40s and 50s, even though 
theirfollowers like toimagine they 
are timeless, but inevitably, post¬ 
rock performers have been 
welcomed into the fold. Many who 
started as rock-oriented artists have 
thus become respectable to older 
buyers, including Karen Carpenter, 
Dionne Warwick and Barry Manilow. 

Many different styles of popular 
music are represented under the EL 
heading, however, anditwouldbe 
misleading to pretend that 
everything recorded by a given artist 
wasequallyvaluableas music, 
regardless of its popularity. 

Though hisfans might not agree, 
even Sinatra does not invariably 
make something worthwhile out of 
low-grade material. On the other 
hand, it is usually the case that low-EL 
performers like Bassey and Bygraves 
wll destroy the innate qualities of any 
good song they decide to favour with 


We welcome your letters. 
Send them to: 

The Write Place 
The Wire 

45-46 Poland Street 
London W1V3DF 


SongslorSwingingLovers was 
recorded in 1956, by theway. 

Owen Peterson, Essex 


The Critic Critiqued 


The Vortex Tapes 


This presumably would befiled 
under music criticism, and there are 
many infinitely worse kinds of writing 
than that Although Harrison’s review 
of Elton Dean's The VortexTapesis 


rambling paragraph), it makes one 


objective, ie, a review of some of 
Elton Dean's music. This is obliquely 
confirmed by the scattering of letters 
and words that end up printed in The 
Wire. There is a name at the end of 
the piece of a man who is described 
as a music reviewer. He writes about 
various (and even variant) music. But 
what is his role? What purpose does 
hefulfil.savetofill column inches in 
newspapers and magazines? As to 
the article preserved here: it seems 


Eddie Prevost, Harlow. 


Kind Of Bluish 

Why review CDs which are difficult to 
obtain (e.g. Tomasz Stanko’sBMsf), 
me Wire 106/7)?Canyoutell me 
who the importers are? 

R.C.Trott, Worcester 
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Old and New Dreams on 

Virgin Specialist Labels 
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New Jazz. New Heights. 


Wolfgang Muthspiel 

Black And Blue 

Amadeo 517653-2 CD 

A stunning set of post-bop and blues from 
the brilliant young guitarist, featuring 
Tom Harrell and George Garzone. 


Yosuke Yamashita 

Kurdish Dance 

Verve 517708-2 CD 

The Japanese piano master takes New York 
by storm - with Joe Lovano, Cecil McBee 
and Pheeroan AkLaff. 


omaoeo 



Wolfgang Muthspiel Sextet 



A Polygram Jazz release. Out Now. 



